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ABSTRACT 



The year-round .school opor fi i ion ot \ ne Valley view 
School Li. strict is described fieri its planning stages through the 
implementation of the o 1 a n c - . A 11 4 E - 1 h p 1 a ri M p r o v i d • s f o i each t » u ] 1 i 1 
foity-r ve days of instruct ion and fit iron ♦ gui valent days of 
Vdcati .. '* i t h the cycle re{ rated <o;i! titles each yea i, ont-lourtJ of 

the pupils arc on vacation at any one' time. Tie* « xi < i i^nce h * s shown 
that thoio arc thiee main problems to nr solve ] in inner t a hint? such a 
plan* These at*:: student scheduling, toactu i scheduling, and vinnino 
cornunity sunort. The most diilicult ot these is st udent sen r lu 1 i no , 
but this problem can be cased considerably by the use ol 
individualized instruction and by having as large an enrollment as 
possible iii ( ach school. Attached arc a c pen dices including 
instruments used in the study and questionnaire us< d a r o ;i g conccjncd 
participants. (DAS) 
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This report is possible only because the whole 
community of Valley View School District was willing to be 
involved and to be observed while undertaking a significant 
innovation in American education. 

Special acknowledgements must be given to the 
Valley View School Hoard and all of the administrators and 
teachers who were willing to pul up with hours of questioning 
and other inconveniences of data collecting. 

The project itself was the result of the constant 
inquiry of James Gove. Ho saw the larger impact of Inc 
Valley View 15-15 Plan on American education. His constant 
attention gave assurance that the project would be completed 
so that both the nec^b of the district and the interests of 
outside persons and groups would be satisfied. 

The citizens of Valley View can be proud of their 
school district. 



\V i Ilia m M . Rogge 
January, 19V 1 
Urbana, Illinois 
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SUMMARY 



This re port covers the planning ami collection of baseline 
data for the beginning of a year-round school operation, TV- opera- 
tic]! started .on June 30, 1970, at Valley View School District, 
Jjockport, Illinois, The district covers over forty square miles of 
primarily rural area in Will County, about one 'half hour drive from 
the center of Chicago, 

The district created the 1 *45-15 Plan** which provides about 
C, 000 pupils, grades kindergarten through eight, forty-five days of 
instruction and fifteen equivalent school days of vacation. The cycle 
repeats four times each year. However, only one -fourth of t lie pupils 
are on vacation at any one time, 

Baseline data included student achievement, teacher opinions, 
student descriptions of their classrooms, community opinions, and 
costs of operation. The data showed that the community entered the 
45-15 Plan with a strong feeling of support, though a few families 
were strongly against it. Also, these families were critical of 
almost all features of the school district. ^ few teachers were 
strongly against the Plan, but many of them indicated tint they did 
not intend to remain in the district. 

The initial cost analysis showed that savings might he as high 
as five percent, primarily due to reduced debt retirement payments 
per pupil., Whatever the amount of the savings, it will be* almost 
immediately realized because the onej_thJrd space increase generated 
by the 45-15 Plan will be used up in about a year and a half or less, 
The population movement from the Chicago Metropolitan area will 
overrun the district in ten to twenty years. The enrollment may 
increase from 6, 000 to 20, 000 pupils by 19^0. 

Unlike earlier adou'ions of year-round operations, this one 
can be researched in great, depth because of the large quantity of 
data already collected on various features of the Plan and the impact 
it may have on the community. 

The Valley View experience shows that most school districts 
could implement a similar plan if three problems are solved well, 
These arc student scheduling,, teacher scheduling, and winning 
community support. Little else appeared to be a tough problem for 
district personnel end the school boai 1 to solve. 
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CHAPTER 1 

FERMENT FOR YKAR -ROUND SCJIOOR OPK RATIONS 



It s already clear that Valley View School ]Ji« strict f/9b, 
Lockport, Illinois, lias unde r taken a unique, year-round school 
operation ihnt began on June 30, 1970, The uniqueness consists of 
splitting the t radii junal three -month summer vacation into four 
approximately equal segments, Each segment is about three weeks 
long, one for each season of the year* In this way, each family has 
the same vacation pattern. Actual use of such a calendar occurred 
on July 1, 1969, in a single school, the Reeky Da\ hi School of the 
Francis IJowcll Public School District : n St. Charles County, 

Missouri, ^ Valley View School Distrirt is the first to make it a 
system -wide calendar. The importance of the “equal” treatment 
for all families seems evident when reviewing the history of many 
other year-round operations that ha\e ceased. Schoenfcld and 
Schmitz^ concluded in their loview that one of the major deterrents 
has been t lie unfairness felt by the community when one -fourth of the 
families must take winter vacations as required in the staggered 
quarter system, l lie* most used pattern for year* round operations by 
public schools until many efforts to extend tlie school year to 200 
or move regular school days, Ralph Kim h rough, 3 in a recent 
conference on the extended school ycai, completely dismissed R e 
staggered quarter plan with this rcmaik, “With the multitude' of year- 
round plans a\ai1nble today, the traditional four -quarto r plan is one 
of the most unworkable plans proposed, I no longer consider it a 
feasible plan . ' * 

Since all earlier experiments in year-round school operations, 
other than voluntary attendance summer programs, have gone out of 
existence, it seems optimistic to hope that those beginning now, such 
as ihc program at Atlanta, Georgia, or in Nova High School, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, arc assured of permanence unless left on a 
voluntary basis. Arc there any new forces and trends that might 
increase the likelihood of longer survival? 

At least two trends might assure longer survival for those 
year-round operations that use compulsory pupil attendance through 
the summer months, whether for the usual 180 school days per year 
or for an accelerated silo duh that could go up to 2*10 days per year. 
The first development i r the demand by legislators and taxpayers for 
more efficient and effective me of tax monies, J he term, accounL- 
bility, is frequently used to encompass the* ' concerns, In these 
discussions, serious attention is being given to the voucher* 1 system, 
whereby a family would be gi\en a voucher with “x” amount of dollars 
per child louse :n any public or private school chosen by the family. 

Of course, the school would have to meet stand aids that would he 
established by the regulating agencies. The idea is not n«w. Il is 
well known to vetrims under the “G, 1. Rill,” In addition to Lie 
vouche j system, aitnil experimentation i s unde 1 way w ith pc 1 f<*ini;nx r ' 
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contracts. A company cn* aycncy contracts with another agency to 
teach or train a group of students or trainees to a specified level of 
performance. If the. learners do not reach the level specified, the 
contractors are not paid or are penalised financially in other ways. 

T \ he second development, more profuse and sometimes vague, 
is the dis sett isfac lion with existing instructional pa l tel ns. Dozens of 
books are being written by authors who demand reform and who reflect 
a deep dissatisfaction with public schools by many diverse groups. 

(See, for example, Radical School Reform, ^ a collection of writings 
by some of these authors.) This discontent will not directly cause 
more year-round school operations, but it helps establish an atmos- 
phere in which more* expe rimentation will occur. 

In addition to the general ferment for school change have been 
the efforts of several groups and individuals to get public schools to 
institute various models of year-round operations, George M, Jenson, 
who served as president of the Minneapolis School Hoard, has widely 
publicized the extended use of school facilities. It is not clear what 
the unpacl of Jensen and others has been. Rccauso these people and 
groups arc perceived as outsiders by educators, many educators will 
resist their well - imentjoned recommendations. Unless their ideas 
arc picked up by groups with political clout or directly by legislators, 
their influences may be little, 

K a r lie r K xpe rimcnl s 



Many descriptions arc available about e arly programs, such 
as those put into operation by Dlufflun, Indiana 1 ' (190 1*13), Newark, 
New Jersey^ (191 2-31), Nashville, Tennosse**^ (1927-32), Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania^ 1928*38), and Ambridge, Pennsylvania, 

In each of these, the regular curriculum was extended into the 
summer months, with some measure of c onipulsory attendance . In 
contrast is the far greater number of school systems that have moved 
into summer programs with voluntary attendance and with remedial 
and enrichment objectives. Generally, the t.o programs have only 
employed part of the faculty and used only pari of the physical facil- 
ities. They added to overall school costs and have been justified in 
terms of improving the quality of educational services. 



It is difficult l<» draw many firm conclusions about these 
efforts that would be good guidelin* s for school districts today. 
Many of the conclusions drawn by others arc obviously laden with 
prior points of view and not on good evidence collected about the 
programs. Vet, the various accounts can be gleaned for seme 
tenta t i ve cone Ins ions: 



1, Since* compulsory attendance . year-round programs 
have not 1>( < ome inst ilvilmnal i zed, the few earlier 
experiments mm t be judged as idio< ym ratji illustia- 
tions, S<>mv spec ial or unique h hues contributed to 
the creation of (ich program. Once these d i sapperu i d, 
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the ])rogv«':iiifi ended. It is imt (■vcn clear from tin 
historical accounts whet these features might h'ivc 
been. Thus, though need for chtsM-uom f;pacc and 
shortage of funds a sc often cited as the 'hici causes 
of llu* AJiqujppa and A mb ridge programs, other districts 
faced similar slioi luges bat did jml move In a year-round 
operation. Moie titan financial sticss was Involved, 






2. With the possible exception of the Newark program, 
rigorous evaluation designs were not applied to the 
earlier year-round programs. One critical review 1 
summed up the literature as reporting ‘ vc ry little 
factual data*' and providing “little evidence to condone 
or condemn year-round school operation," However, 
more useful information is being collet ted now, such as 
on the program in Missouri 






The concepts and terminology are mixed arid confusing. 
Some writers view a year-round operation as a broad, 
even fundamental concept, worthy enough to serve as a 
central, organizing theme. Other writers see all of the 
ideas as minor extensions of other, well * e stahli shed 
concepts and piacticcs, A year-round operation, to 
them, is an application of good management practices, 
a view expressed in the 1TSOK pub lie at ion. K v te nde d 
Use of School Facilities , 1 ** 



V.'l.aU . cr the f e r^vinnl ngy. five specific variables or 
criteria arc involved that will define most of the unique 
features of the various plans so far created: 

a. Is attendant c mandatory during t lie whole school 
year except when a pupil is scheduled for vacation? 

b. Is the established curriculum available during all 
periods of the school year? 

c. Can students accelerate the. r attendance so that 
they will graduate in less time? 

d. Does each family have the sam? vacation pattern? 

c. Is the year divided into two, throe, or four parts 
or po r i c ds ? 

Other variables arc also involved, sue li as whether 
teachers arc on a full -year contract or not. However, 
the other variable's seem less related to the terminology 
problems than the first five, 'I he five variables make* 
possible at least thirty -two differs nt c ! mbina I ion s. 

Tins probably is the prime explanation for the confusion 
in tc r in inoh g y . Table 1 sle>\\s some of the possible 
c on i Inna t i * ns , 
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Some Combinations of Variables Possible in Year -Round School Operation 
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4. Many cJfft rent reasons are given by the people associate u 
with the various programs for establishing, maintaining,, 
and ending the programs. The reasons given seem to 
reflect both the biases of the reporte rs and some of the 
true c cents. Slated explanations vary from strictly 
financial pressures (whic h, in turn, may explain little, 
for these pressures flow from many other causes) to 
concerns for quality improvements in education. 

5. More than in almost any other educational innovation 
introduced into the public schools dur ing this century, 
the community is a powerful factor in year-round oper- 
ations, Other innovations do not so clearly affect the 
family. Many families can be unaware of modern 
mathematics, addition of school counselors, or the 
addition of new courses. Many families can be aware 
of but be little affected by school consolidation or the 
building of school libraries. However, change in school 
vacation patterns is both highly visible and demanding 
of family adjustments, sometimes even if the family 
ha"*' no children in school. 
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CHAPTER II 

PREPARATION FOR THE “15-1 5 PLAN' 1 
C onim un ity 

The Valley View School District i! < )G t an elementary district 
(K-8), grew cut of consolidation of five small, rural districts in 
1953, with an initial enrollment of eighty-nine pupils. The super- 
intendent, Kenneth Herrnansen, who war employed at that time, was 
still supc rintendont on June 50, 1970, when the -15-15 Plan first went 
into operation. Membership on the seven -man school board has been 
very stable since 1953. 

The new district covers over forty square miles of rich Illinois 
farm land in Will County, just across the boundary with Cook County 
in which Chicago lies. The district also has been in the path of the 
onrushing migration from Cook County, and in another ten to fifteen 
years will be probably entirely engulfed with residential housing and 
some new industry. The district lias two incorporated villages, 
Romcovillc and Rolingbrook, south and north respectively of Inter- 
state 55 which runs from Chicago to Springfield and St. J.ouis. 

Several housing developments arc underway, rapidly consum- 
ing the farm land. This growth is reflected in the school district 
which has grown from an enrollment of eighty-nine students to 
nearly sixty-eight hundred by late* 1 970. Projections for the future 
show a possible enrollment of twenty thousand or more students by 
1980. In contrast, assessed vah non per student has decreased 
from $162,098 in 1953-5-1 to $21, -MO in 1969-70. This drop is 
important to the school district which last year had to raise 67°o 
of all revenues from local tax dollars. 

Most of the people coming into the community have been pur* 
chasing homes in a narrow price range of fifteen to twenty-five 
thousand dollars. However, one recent development is offering a 
range of twenty-five t<» forty-five thousand. Many of the people arc 
of Polish and Italian backgrounds. About seventy percent are Catho- 
lics, Few arc in the professions; most of the breadwinners arc in 
manufacturing, construction, and service industries. Most families 
have moved out from Cook County schools, a majority from the city 
of Chicago. 

Despite the large number of Catholic families, only two paro- 
chial schools now serve- Uomeovillc and lWdingbrnok, enrolling less 
than four hundred students. It seems unlikely that this enrollment 
will increase unit's * changes in the lav, will allow direct tax support. 

*1 he community is rapidly changing by the influx of families, 
many still oriented toward C hicago, "J he original rural orientation 



is disappearing. The original community existed in the sliadnv' of 
Joliet, a large industrial river town ten miles to the south, and 
Lockpovt, six miles to the south. The students, upon leaving the 
junior high school, go into the hockport high school system which 
has three schools and a total enrollment of thirty -eight hundred. 

The high school district is presently undergoing legal procedures to 
split into two separate districts, one nearly coterminous with the 
elementary district. 

The largest enterprises within the Valley View School District 
arc farming, an ojl distillery, and a medical supplies inn nufac. lurer , 
Two retail complexes arc forming, ore in each village. However, 
these complexes arc lagging behind the population growth. 



Dirt h of a 1 1 Idea 



As caii be easily imagined, the school district was constantly 
facing enrollment raises. New construction had to proceed rapidly. 
Double shifts were .• uived several limes. Tiic construction 
schedule provided nassroom space as shown in Table 2; 


School 


Table 2 


Additions of Classroom Space 
foi Valle y View S c 1 u .o 1_D ist r j c t 


Valley View- 




1933-5<; expanded to thirty' 
one classrooms in 1955-69 


Park View 




1962-63; expanded to forty -four 
classrooms, 1963-64 


Nor 111 View- 




1963-64; with thirty -one 
cla s r. room s 


West V i e vv 




( j uni or high school) 1966-67; 



with teaching stations and 
capacity for twelve hundred 
pupil s 



11 rook View 1963 -69; with sixteen classrooms 

Ridge View 1969; with sixteen classrooms 

In August, 1969, the school hoard studied the problem of 
crowded classrooms, At the’ suggestion of the superintendent, the 
topic of a year-round operation was opened. The hoard moved 
quickly, passing a resolution that a full steely he made of a staggered 
pi m that would allow just lli rec - fourths of the students to he enrolled 
at one lime. It if significant tn.it one board number, the supe rude ndenl, 
and an assistant superintendent alUndid a < «>nfi Mine on year-round 
school operation inOitobev, 19^'', at Xm the rn Illinois I’niversity. 
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Nearly one hundred registered participants attended; over fifty school 
districts were represented, so the id ea of a year-round operation was 
well known. Also, many other school systems were facing cl a sroom 
'horlages and limited revenues, though few s seriously is the Valley 
View School District. Yel, only Valley View made the change, so the 
truly unique elements or causes of this district going into the *15-15 
Plan have to lie in the makeup of the people of the school board, t lie 
administration, and probably the community. 

While a lot of literature v as read by the staff, two questions 
seemed unanswerable. (1) How was the community to be won over to 
the idea, when so many were new to the community and relatively 
uninvolvcd in school affairs? Community resistance had clearly 
doomed all earlier plans eventually. (?) How could the original 
idea of a staggered nine -thre e (nine we eks in school, three weeks 
on vacation) plan be scheduled so that each quarter us nine wccks 
would have about the same number of school days, whet legal holi- 
days were not evenly distributed throughout the year? 

The second problem was solved first when James Gov c, 
while struggling with a master schedule with Pat Page, hit upon a 
very simple but novel solution. Instead of starting a quarver on 
Monday and ending it on Friday, they would start U and end it on ajijy^ 
day of the week, when (' ty-fivc school days had gone by. The fact 
that ihe answer had no‘ been described is surprising, considering 
the plethora of calendars recently published. 

The first problem was tackled much like a political campaign, 
with meetings, coffee hours, spot radio announcements, printed 
materials, slides and tape presentations, and dozens of similar 
ideas. Future studios of 1 3 1 c history of the -15-15 Plan might find it 
useful to delve into the dynamics of winning support from a community 
little involved in school affairs. In contrast, the successful intro- 
duction of the -15-15 Plan subsequently has focused and will continue 
to focus community attention on the schools, unlike almost any other 
innova t ion . 

The master schedule, once worked out for two years in 
advance, made it much easier both to explain the plan and to antici- 
pate other problems, 'I he most serious of these was the scheduling 
of students. The school board retained the sci vices of a p? :vatc 
consulting firm specializing in computer programming. The solution 
worked out is covered in the next section. 






The '15-15 Plan is quite simple in outline. (See Appendix M.) 
One -fourth of the students attend school for forty -five days. On the 
sixteenth day, a second group enters On the thi r ly - f i r s l day, a 
third group enters. On ihe buty-sixt) da , the first group go L -s on 
venation, and the fourth ,.i •• ip replaces them. Fifteen days Filer, 
the cycle starts all o -x . again, as shown in Table V 

1 i 



Tabic 3 

Cycling of Groups Linder the 15-15 Plan 



Groups 0 15 30 45 60 75 

(A, B, C. D) A D (90) - 

a (stall second 

quarter or 45 da :s) (1 
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The obvious question for pupil scheduling is naming the students 
and families who arc to be in each of the groups. Valley View did this 
by taking small geographical areas and putting all families in the area 
in one •‘track” or attendance group. Kaeh area was called a “census 
unit. ** Prior to expo v imenl ing with various possible census units, 
a house-to-house canvass was taken by volunteer groups for the dis- 
trict to get the most accurate count possible of school aged and pre- 
school aged children. A modest fee was paid to the canvasser. 

Actual schedules were then worked out to see what kind of balances 
were achieved among classes and attendance groups. Possible diffi- 
culties can fc? better seen through an illustration. 

Assume that there are sixty pupils* at the second grade level 
at each of three schcols, for a total cf one hundred eighty pupils. 

Under the traditional schedule, each school would have two second 
grade classes. Under the 45-15 Plan, only forty -five of those s udents 
Would enroll on the first day of school, unless some oilier arrangements 
were made. At least three possible alternatives exist: (1) Enroll 

thirty in the first and third groups and sixty in the second and fourth. 
(Note that if the throw of the dice puts forty-five students at one school 
under the traditional plan, two small classes must be formed or fif- 
teen of the sliKiontJ must be bussed to another school.) This solution 
requires a study on the effect of the oilier grades, because all children 
from one family must be kept in one attendance group, (?) Expand 
or contract age or mental range within a class, thereby shifting, 
some students by grade level. (3) Combine two groups, with the 
teacher starting with fifteen pupils for fifteen days, and then joined 
by fifteen additional students from the next atte ndance group. 

The illustration was dc Jibe lately chosen as a dif. icult problem 
to solve. The actual solution to this type of problem was to adjust 
census units (in effect, school boundary lines) until a suitable balance 
was reached. 

Omc the student s i r.edul ing 1 ad been a« < ompP shod, most 
other problems could be solved readily. 

Teacher scheduling, lea* hers could be employed for just 
18 4 d. vs (1*0 ft lioid d rys plus four days of inservice training), or 
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could be given longer cojilrficls, on up to 244 days which would mean 
that the teacher vvuuld be employed thr oiu;h all of llie days of the year 
during which pupils attend. Actually, the teachers were given as 
much clioire about length of contracts as possible. As a result, con- 
tracts varied from 184 days to 271 clays for the first fiscal year. 
Contracts for the first year could g^ from June 30, 1970, through 
August, 19 7Ij inclusively. Over half of the women teachers look 
the minimum contract of 184 days while about 43% of the men teachers 
accepted 274 -day contracts. A higher number of the short contracts 
were issued for teachers in grades one to three, with 6l% working 
184 days. 

One innovation created by the teachers made some scheduling 
problems simpler for pupils and teachers. Three teachers would go 
together to form a “cooperative, " assuming responsibility for 120 
pupils but with only 90 in attendance at any one time. About half of 
■;hc. teacher s, grades K through six, adapted this team approach 
during the first year. 

Non - tea clung pr ofc s si onals a cl other perj sonnoj, because t lie 
45-15 Plan allows one -third greater use of existing physical space 
(in effect, an extra sixty days per year), the teachers, administrators, 
non -teaching professionals, and support personnel who would have 
been needed in the buildings not built wci‘ r> not employed exc ept when 
less than a full -year contract was issued. Sometimes replacements 
were employed. Actually, no new positions were created and some 
positions were left vacant for short periods of time if the person did 
not sign a full -year contract. As the administrators were already 
on eleven-month contracts, they were, in effect, given a different 
kind of responsibility for two months. Prev iously, during the summer 
months, they used their time away from daily school operations. Now 
the school operates through the summer months, Librarians, counse- 
lors, special teachers, maintenance personnel, bus drivers, and 
others were also given longer contracts or were employed for more 
days each yea r . 

Phasing in. The district bad to decide whether to gradually 
move into the 43-15 Plan or to start three groups at once. They chose 
a gradual phasing in that extended from June 30, 1 970, to August )! 
when the third attendance group enrolled. The first group, starling 
in June, gave up its traditional summer vacation and instead received 
four three -week vacations {fifteen school days), one during each season 
of the year. The last group entered on September l r 1970, This group 
not only re reived the traditional summer vacation but also the four 
three -week vacations throughout the year. However, the year's 
academic work would not be completed until the end of August, 1971. 
The phasing-in procedure, as used by Valley View, is flu- only fea- 
ture that clearly treated different attendance groups in different ways, 
but only for the firs* year. In contrast, tin* pocky David Sclu'i.] 
began three of flit' four groups at once in order to get in all of the 
required sc loud flays. This must he contrast, cl to the ' ‘s la get led 
quarter” plan in which one -fourth c/ tin families receive “unfair” 
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treatment by being assigned to wjjilor vacations. In addition, if 
Valley View had wanted to solve the extra problems of starting three* 
groups at once, then even that differential treatment would have been 
removed, However, the principals unanimously reported that the 
gradual phasing-in made the opening day of r lasses the easiest that 
they had ever experienced. They had about a fourth of the opening 
day enrollment of the previous year. 

Classroom scheduling. Each principal and his staff were 
faced with a choice of three or more options in the assignment of 
classrooms to teachers and pupils. Under the •‘cooperative** plan, 
three teachers would have three classrooms to use as they wish for 
120 pupils, 90 in attendance at any one time. If a teacher had a 1S-3- 
day contract, then she and her pupils would go on vacation at the same 
time, but come back to a new classroom because the classroom they 
vacated would be taken up by the next attendance group that returned 
when they went on vacation. If a teacher had a Paid -day contract and 
was not part of a cooperative team, then she could remain in one room 
but would receive a new group of students for each quarter. Another 
possibility would be for her to be assigned other duties, such as 
substituting during the fifteen days her pupils wore on vacation. All 
of these alternatives actua H V ver e used, plus some others. 

Other considerations, Many oilier decisions had lube made 
to complete the scheduling of pupils and staff. These arc briefly 
listed below: 

1, All children freon a family arc to be in the same 
attendance group, 

2, A census unit should respect the sociological 
dimensions of a neighborhood. 

3, Pupils within walking distance of a school should 
at tend that sc hool, 

4, Pupils should remain at one school for a year, 

5, Class size must vary no more than in pre vious years, 

6, Elective' course: at the junior high school must be 
equally available to all attendance groups, 

7, Transportation polic y would remain basically the 
same tor the first year of operation. 
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]?i February, 19f>9, the Cook County superintendent issued a 
publication that said, ’’Thu lav. is rather inflexible; certain changes 
in the law art 1 necessary.** Informal legal ophimns also upheld this 
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view. Hence*, now legislation passed that removed some of the 

ambiguily in the school code. The bill was signed into law by 
Richard Ogikic at a ceremony in the school district on June* ?9, 19 VO. 
(See* Appendix C for some of the Illinois legislation that dirccily applie 
lo the 45-15 Plan.) 
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CHAPTER 311 

VALLE Y VIEW SCHOOL DISTRICT ii 96 OX JUNK 30. 1970 



Localise earlier year-round operations were not suffic lout 1 y 
documented, a major effort was made through tins project to provide 
baseline data by which to measure the consequences of the 45-15 Plan, 
Data were collected on faculty morale and attitudes, student achieve- 
ment, evaluation priorities, community support, finances, and oilier 
dim ensions . 

Most of the data was colle cted within the two -month period 
just prior to the opening of the program on June 30, 1970. There 
wore two exceptions. Student attitudes were sampled shortly after 
the students enrolled, and community support was sampled on differ- 
ent date- for each attendance group. Since pupils in the last group 
did not enter until September, the data were collected in August, 
after the first group had already entered school, 

A. PROFESSIONAL STALK 

Oil May 15, 1?7(\ the entire professional staff of Valley View 
School Disli ict ^96 was asked to complete a questionnaire titled, 

"Final Professional Evaluation,’" while attending a final, general 
meeting abou' the 45-15 Plan, scheduled to start on June 30, 1 970. 

(See Appendices A and 1).) A total of 240 questionnaires were returned, 
though 79 wore not fully completed. The incomplete ones were com- 
pared by individual item with the 16j completed ones to see if signifi- 
cant differences existed bo tween the two groups. While none were 
found that reached the 1 51 level of confidence, the two groups were 
analyzed separately ns 'veil as a combined sample. 

Two general kinds of analysis were made. First, a formal 
factor analysis was made of the items used in the questionnaire as 
well as a s*ud) of items of similai face content. Second, comparisons 
were made by individual item by splitting the total sample {incomplete 
and complete combined) by six di ffei cut criterion variables, 'These 
wore by grade level (elementary, into nnedia t« , and junior high school), 
whether a member of a cooperative team, professional role, sex, age, 
and whether the individual predicted he would be still working in the 
school district at the end of two years of the 45-15 Plan, 

Close study of the ]61 questionnaires fully completed led to 
these results: 

1. Only a small percentage of the staff showed mild or 

st long objections to the 4 5-15 Plan. The largest per- 
centage involved (12 ) indicated tin- b< lief that the 4 5-15 
Plan would not he in operation in five years. On the 
other 1 1 an d , a majority ( ;Vj ) raid they mildly or heartily 
a g reed with tin- t la l< me nt tli it ‘ , , . the 45 - 1 5 Plan i s the 
most e m i I mg i due a t i on a 1 i m mv a < : on 1 haw r \ i r pa i t u i - 
|.M. din." pj 
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The facuUy \vc r 1 less certain about student learning 
under tlie If; -15 Plan. Pur example, about 4 3% thought 
students would learn more because of awr.il sin i t 
vacations rather than one lom; summer vacation, How- 
ever, about half said ilu?y would not make a prediction 
one way or the other, though only about 7% thought 
learning would Ijc* less. Also, over half of the faculty 
thought absenteeism would be higher during the summer. 

3. The vc was even less agreement by the faculty about the 
possjjle impact on the fac ulty llicmsclvc s ( On five 
items dealing with faculty behavior, from 31% to 5 0 A 
of the respondents said they did not know or had mixed 
reactions about the statements. Most agreement (56%) 
was with 1 1 1 c statement that a higher proportion of men 
teachers would be employed :f the ‘15- 15 Plan lasted for 
five years. About a third (29 ‘ } thought teachers would 
become “tired and worn out“ if employed under a 2*11 - 
day c ont ra ct. 

4. The staff also was not in agreement on the possible 
relationships between the 45-1 i» Plan and other innova- 
tions. About a fourth (25°..) thought individualized 
instruction would be easier under the 45-15 Plan but 
an almost equal number (27%) thought it would be more 
difficult, A similar pattern of thought was shown on 
items that related the 45-15 Plan and intra -school 
relations. Tints, about 26% thought trust between 
teachers and administrators would increase but about 
19 To thought it would decrease* 

5. The staff showed mostly positive or neutral opinions 
about the reactions of the community. Thus, over a 
third (39%) thought families would gel used to slmrl 
vacation and would give mild or strong support after 
one year. Smaller proportions (Id to 27 ) believed 
that the community would become more negative shown 
on items such as families moving in or out of the com- 
munity and die mood of taxpayers. 

6. The faculty were given maximum possible freedom in 

selecting the length of their contracts, varying from 
184 to 244 days for one fiscal year. This apparently 
accounted for the 77% who were happy about the length 
of their contracts, compared to 9 To who expressed dis- 
satisfaction. An even larger number (80 ) were happy 

with the allenriain e group they were initially assigned 
to, though this would not he an important question to 
most of those who had 211-day contra* Is. In contrast, 
only I 9 T> were* happy with tic i r r- alary schedule, while 
a much larger number ( 5 1 ) said they were mildly or 

st n ngl y dissatisfied. 
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Surprisingly, large humbev!.’ of ihc faculty thought Unit 
costs pe i^chiM would increase for administration, main- 
tenance, and instructional materials, and that only 
building costs would go down, Err ly -four percent of 
the faculty thought mainlcnan*. c and repair costs would 
go up, 35% thought so about administrative c osts, and 
34% for instructional materials and equipment. This is 
in contrast to the expectations of the administration and 
school board that all of these costs per child certainly 
would not increase and hopefully would dec lease. 

Facto r A n a 1 y si s 

The data of the 22 1 completed or nearly completed question- 
naires were submitted to a factor analysis, A program for missing 
data correlations was used. First a principal axis analysis was made 
and then an orthogonal rotation. Both approaches brought out a general 
attitude. This factor accounted for 12, 7% of the variance under the 
principal axis and 13. 6% with the orthogonal when ten factors were 
processed. The items with heaviest loadings in each are listed below: 

Table 4 



Principal Axis 



Item 


Topic 


Loading 


G 


Princ ipat' s understanding 


.5i 


8 


Respondent's attitude 


. 64 


9 


Planning done 


. 59 


1 1 


Student achievement 


. 56 


12 


Family adjustment 


. 63 


26 


Life span of 45-15 Plan 


. 52 


27 


Parental attitv.de 


. 55 


29 


Use of individualized instruction 


. 52 


39 


Teacher - student trust 


.51 


40 


Tea che r - a dm ini st rat or trust 


. 54 


4 2 


Excitement of 45-15 Plan 
Table 5 

Orthogona 1 K ntal j< »n 


. 62 


Item 


T opje 


Loading 


8 


Respondent's altitude 


. 4 2 


25 


Need for infer vice training 


.41 


26 


Fife span of 45-15 Plan 


. 50 


2 7 


Parental attitude 


. 48 


34 


Building costs 


. 41 


37 


National image 


. 66 


39 


Tc ac Me r - s tude i . l trust 


. 4 4 


41 


Taxpayer attitude 


. 53 


42 


E xc itment of 4 3-15 Plan 


. 52 
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The items overlap l o a considerable degree in both analyst's 
on the first factor. Inspection of individual items sbov.s the i.cris In 
be* general in nature:. 

Subsequent factors accounted for a lot less variance under the 
principal axis analysis (6.5%, 5. 0%, d.4%, 4.2%, etc.). However, 
tlie orthogonal rotation dropped off less (12. 7%, 11. 1%, 10.9%, 9.7%, 
etc . ) . 



Ana l y s is by C ri \c rin n V a r i : iblc s 

All of the que st ionnai res were subjected to analysis by e om - 
paring means of individual items, A "strongly agree" was scored 
as a "1," on up to a "5" for a "strongly disagree," T -tests on the 
differences between the means were computed. Items with the largest 
t- values are discussed below. Fewer significant differences were 
found than anticipated. As the degrees of freedom were within a very 
narrow range (179 to Z 2S ) , a l -value of 2.00 was considered signifi- 
cant at ihe 5% level of confidence and 2.6 5 at the 1% level for all 
items discussed. Hence, all differences that reached a t -value of 
2.00 are inc luded in the next five tables. A mean over 3,00 means 
more disagreement than agreement with the statement, 



Tab e 6 



Grade 


Level Differ*.! 


nces Among Teacher! 


s 




(High means indie 


a t e d i s a g r e c n . e n t . ) 








Primary vs 


Primary vs 


Into r media 


Item 


Into r mediate 


Junior High choul 


Junior Hig 


1 , I .ength of 




.Mil r: ). 36 






contract is 




Mn =: 1. 78 






satisfactnr y 




t - 2. 0.6 






5. Attendance 


Mn “ 2. 75 




Mn -« 


2. 25 


for own family 


Mn = 2. 25 




Mn - 


2 . 73 


jj- sat isfac t«>i y 


t ^ 2.22 




t - 


2, 18 


6. Principal's 


Mn ^ 1. 6S 








unde r sta nd ing 


Mn - 2. 0 1 








is good 


t = 2. y± 








13. Tr ac h A 






Mli r- 


2 . *1 3 


fam il :i s will be 






Mn r: 


2.8 7 


most u< • gal i\ e 






t :■ 


2 . 25 


IS. Cn]iimv.n;{ , ; 




N? :i 3.01 






will ad Hist to 




Mu n 2, 60 






vac a tinn s 




t -2.1 2 






2 1. Ma in If - 


Mn “ 2. 7 








nance cents 


Mu » 2. V 








wi ) 1 go up 


t t: 2 . 02 
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Since all of the values of t in Table 6 just barely exceed the 
5% low! of c onfidenc e, it seems that few if any import a nl differences 
exist among the teachers according to ^r-ulc level. Furthermore, 
shirr all means Imt one are below 3.00, more agreement is indicated 
feu 1 the statements than disagreement. 



Table 7 

Differences He tween Tcaclicrs 
On or Not Member? c»f Cooperative Teams 
(High means indicate disagreements, ) 



Item Cooperative 

Mil t 


Non-C cope r alive 
Mn 


4. Cooperative teams 
arc a fine arrangement 


1.80 4.60 


2. 62 


5, Attendance cycle for 
own family if satisfactory 


3.69 3_,_lj> 


l. 79 


11, St vide nt s will do 
b c 1 1 c i read c i n i e a 1 1 y 
because of short vacations 


2.7 3 l.l± 


2. 36 


77ic re suits on Item 


4 are to be expected. 


Since membership 



on the* cooperative loams was voluntary, ii would be expected that 
those who anticipated bring members would be more positive. The 
dissatisfaction of team members with the attendance c ycle for their 
own family might have been due to the fact that the cooperative team 
members signed longer contracts and thereby would work through 
the vacation periods of the ir own children. Logically, however, 
changing the tracks of their own children would not help, at least for 
those with 24 1 -day contrac ts. They would work through all vacation 
periods of their own children. 



7 able R 

Diffr re nets lU'Uvern Teachers and Administrator*' 

(High means indicate disagreement with statements.) 

Item Teachers Administrators 





Mn 


l 


Mn 


6 , 3 1 r inc i j> a 1 1 s nmV r - 

standing cf -16- la 1*1 an 
is good 


l.*2 


2 . 4 6 


1.10 


7, Principal's altitude 
toward 1 6 - 1 9 l 1 *! an is good 


1 . 6S 


? , 6o 


1 . 09 


8, Own attitude town id 
4 r >~l 6 3 ’hi n is good 


1.99 


2, 36 


1 . 20 


12, Krimilics v. ill ;nljnsl 
v a e a t i ( >n s 


2, 70 


2. n 


2 , 00 




2 
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Table 8, Difference's lUtween TeacliL'rs and A dm i n : *; t ra t< >rs (continued) 



1 1 e m 


Teachers 




Admini s t valor 




M n 


t 


Mix 


13, Track A families 
will be most negative 


2. 57 


2. 66 


3. 50 


17. It will be* harder to 
teach under 45-15 Plan 


2. 64 


2.44 


3. 70 



The administrators felt themselves more positive than the 
teachers thought they would be about the *15-1?) Plan, The admini str a - 
tors disagreed on two other key issues. They fell it would be easier 
to teach under the 45-15 Plan than did the teachers, and they were 
more optimistic about families making the necessary adjustments 
with their vacations. 



Table 9 

Differences Detween Male and Female Staff Members 
(High means indicate disagreement.) 

Item Men Women 





Mn 


t 


Mil 


3. Own salary is 
salisfac tor y 


3. 57 


2J U 


3. 13 


16, Klein ciliary should 
have more men teachers 


1,73 


2J4. 


2. 24 


29, Individualized 
in struct ion is coming. 


2. 77 


2. 71_ 


2. 36 



The men expressed greater dissatisfaction with salary than 
women but wcic more positive toward employing mure male eleme n- 
tary leathers. The men, perhaps because of the larger proportion 
in the junior high school, were lc ss certain about adoption of indi- 
vidualized instruction though both groups had a larger number who 
thought it would be com. big, than those who did not. 
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Table 10 

Differences lb-tween C'ruups with Short and l ong 
Kmploynwnl Importations* in Valley View School District f?6 



] tern 

8 . Own a 1 1 it mV is 
good toward 1 5 - I a Plai 

IS , C conn inni l y vil 1 
CjU ic h 1 y ad jus 1 ? o 4 5 - 1 5 
Plan 



F xpe< ting two or 
more years of 
cmpl oy men* 

Mi. 

i 1.67 



?A 



2. 50 

- lo - 



3. 2 1 



2. 6 3 



F xpe c t jng 1 1 ■ s s T flail 
two i no? e ) e a r s ef 
i lii] loync 3 it 

M n 



2 , n 



3. o i 



Table 10, Diffc ranees Detween Groups with Short and Long Kmpluy- 
mcnf Expectal ions in Valley View School District 1/96 (c ontiiuK- d) 

Expecting two or Expecting less than 

more years of two more years of 

empl oymenl employment 



Item 


Mn 


1 


M n 


26. The* d 5 - J 5 PI an 
will be here in five 
yea r s 


1 . 9S 


3. 10 


2 . d7 


28. Teacher turnover 
will be reduced 


2. 58 


£J7 


2. 93 


38. Teacher effective- 
ness will decrease 
unde r d 5 - 1 5 Plan 


3. 52 


2 . 57 


3. 05 



r l'ho differences are all in the expected directions, if one 
assumes that the group expecting short employment in Valley View 
would be generally more normative about all features of the school 
system. 

Decause age was a continuous variable, correlations instead 
were used. The highest correlations with age arc giver in Table 11: 

Table 11 

Correlations Detween Age and Specific Items 

I tem r 

*15. Professional role . 25 

16. More men needed for elementary education . I d 

9. Planning by administrator s (excluding 

principals) has been good . Id 

30. Greater variation in class size will result 13 

29 . Metre mdividuali/.cd instruction will result ", 13 

d. Cooperative teams arc good . 12 

3 S. Tear], or effectiveness will decrease . 12 
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c: OM M LT XI T Y su ppok T 



Unde r standab] y, tlx* school beard v/df deeply concerned about 
tl.o acceptance of the 45- 15 Plan by the citizens of the 5 liiuu) district 
Hence, both quo stionna ? j e and intorv; vw: were used, 1 he complete 
results are given in Appendices P and G. 

First, a sample of 400 families was selected, 100 in each 
attendance track. Hack track is composed of families living in 
“census units ’ which are Small geographical areas with some indi- 
cation of neighborhood lies. Kach school is attended by a nearly 
equal number of children in each of the four attendance' tracks, One 
attendance track is always on vacation. The sample was drawn from 
both villages, all of the major housing developments, and the rural 
areas of lh' distinct. 



Questionnaires were hand 'delivered and collected, resulting 
in 93% return. This was to reduce possible resistance to the evalu- 
ation effort. However, the high return did require one or rnoic 
follow-up contacts with some families. 



This baseline data showed that almost no difference s of 
importance seemed to distinguish one attendance track from another. 
The one exception was the length of residency in the community. 
Apparently because of ihc larger number of rural residents in Track 
C, their average residency was about 7.4 years as corn pa red to 4.5, 
4.6, and 4.& years for the other three. However, this difference did 
not seem to cause any other significant differences between the one 
track and the other throe. On items that could be compared by 
differences between means, only one other item was statistically 
significant, that of the rating of elementary teat her s. Track J) was 
more positive that B. On other items where means were not appro- 
priate, five items produced Chi ’ large enough to reach the 5% 
level of significance or higher. Again Track 1) was more positive 
on Items 9 and 1 1 (use of tax money and the 43-15 Plan) but showed 
on Item 14 that they would be more willing to change their mind about 
the 4 3-13 Idiin. Chi the other hand, Track A talked to more people 
they judged informed about the 4 3-13 Fhm, i his may haw been 
because they were the first trai V; scheduled to e nter school which 
was June 30, 3970. Successive tracks each entered fifteen school 

days after the previous one. Also, Trai h A was less certain that 
saving, a dm ini s t rat i\ c costs was one of tin* pvime rente, is for ad op*. - 
i ng the 4 5- 15 Pbp, 



Only one slnljslually significant diffi remc was found through 
t Ho into v \ iews which seemed of noprailic.il significance. On one 
question, two tracks had fever iiirv.ns than the other two. 



Tore tlx r the interviews and the quo .<■ I j f.nn.ii i r s present a 
picture of the mood and the equitations of tl.e c omnium t y ju* l prior 
to their entry into the 45- i 3 school operation. 

20 
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Most c 5 1 5 : ' 2 1 r, were positive toward the f t In o] system 
e*ml the 45- ] 5 Plan, though a small number were ne gn t i\ e . 
Jlovvvu , i! is importin' 1 to noir that these we re general 
attitudes, Pew people showed one attitu le toward the 
district in general and another just toward the- 45-15 Plaji, 
A factor c. nalysis on the rating items from the question- 
naire: showed a general attitude that cut across nil 
specifics sue! as bus schedules, instruction, teachers, 
principals, school board, and the “If* -15 Plan. 



Table 12 

K Mings Given by Citizens to Specific Statements 







Kxccllcmt 


Good 


A vc rage 


Poor 


Very Poor 


1. 


Information abn.il 
the *15-15 Plan 


76 


125 


83 


21 


25 


2. 


Worth of the 
45-15 Plan 


81 


94 


34 


20 


31 


3. 


K ffic jent use of 
tax money 


17 


64 


95 


41 


47 



2 , While a large minority of the respondents expressed an 
interest in the money that the Plan might save, the 
majority showed more concern about tie effects on 
students than anything else, A total of 273 said they 
would support the Plan eve;, if no money were saved 
but the cl ildren learned norc. A much small l umber, 



45, 


s; 


lid '‘no" to the same 


question, while 


6*1 w. 


*re not 


ccr 


lain, A total of 27 6 sa 


id they would not 


veto 


for lugh 


t a x ( 


s 


to f void the Plan, 








Thu 


r 

* 1 


the* citizens had var 


icd reac Hons when fa t 


ccl v. itli 


hypothetical alternatives ai d possible onto 


•me s 


of the 


4 5- 


15 


Plan: 














Y 


c s 


No 


a , 


W 


ovld y«»u vote for hi;; 


lie y taxes to 








a v 


nid the J 5 - ] 5 1 'J an? 




37 


276 


b. 


Jh 


► vc u believe that tin 


1 5 - 1 3 Plan 








\vj 


11 actually save moiey for the 








di 


f t vie t? 


1 




1 13 


c . 


If 


s lude nt s le a m nmr e 


under i } i o 







4 5 - j 3 Plan but no money v ein 
saved, would yea the?; support 

the Plan? 273 '13 

(I. Jf the Plan were to s?-\e 5% on 
cilne, tioiial but sivdents 

did not It- i) ii more, \;< uhl y.»u 

support thf Plan? 135 IM 
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•>. While a large majority thought (la y had reerkod good 
information about the Plan from the school district 
porfiunne), and liacl talked a lot amoji;; llinn : elec ? , nsort 
did rot feel tlicmsi lvcs or their nc ighbor s v. .‘13 inf< in ncd. 

4. The school board and the project staff wanted to sample 
the opinions of the j ( immunity in a way not to upset the 
people involved, Y >r this reason questionnaires were* 
hand delivered and interviewers were rated by the* families 
after the interviewer had left. The ratings showed unani- 
mous acceptance of the into rviev. vr s. Hence, many 
probably became more positive toward the school district. 
This provides the interesting illustration of evaluation 
being used to influence the very population being ‘'measured'' 
as contrasted to the researcher's desire to measure with- 
out changing the population be mg measured, 

5. Without actual experience, families were unclear what 
the. 4b~\b Plan would do to their vacation habits, A 
majority thought no changes could occur, partly because 
most could not affoid long vacations away from home. 

If the family were to stay at home anyway, then when the 
vacation occurs makes little difference, 

6. While a largo proportion of the families thought school 
should help children to become more employable, all 
of the families interviewed \s ith sons thought their own 
boys had to seek better jobs by going to college. All 
but six fell the same way about their daughters, 

7. Most of the *100 respondents believed that over - c rowdt d 
classrooms was one major reason for adopting the * 1 f> 

Plan but surprising numbers chose* other reasons as well, 
such as saving, money (2M), improving instruction (PM), 
and saving instruction *] costs (8 7). 



c , s tu i ) k .V i a c • i j 1 1 ; v -;m k n i 

A carefully selec t tl sample of 7 3b pupil s, grades one to six, 
was chosen l«» c stah-lisli a btselb.e fur Im'Vfiru n! t ’J he sample w.ts 
stratified fur \erh.il inlrlliiTr.i r, school, s c a It ei id;; tu e group. and 
grade h \el. Fit Appendix 1/ f« r the complete analysis. All pupils 
were i a t e im »r i zed by tha se \,i i:;iMc s and then van* randomly selected 
v. j t } i in cac h c c li 4 Sint r jntellq eac e is n< *1 a d i s r i %* t < \uriable as are 
the other fnuv, (jrartiles nvu < stuldsshid and an < rp i . 1 mmiber v.as 
taken f r fun each rjn .« r I il o , Ibis established a total of 7(0 tills 
( s i lands j ! ] X cracks (a) X h \ [/] v alb nd-u,< e groups [ 1] X ink lli' true 
rjuartih s ( J] i* 7>-0), jIov.cm v, some s«h»»ols did imi iia\i grades 
four er fi\< nr sjv, s o filk cl c i 11 s could n at h a maximum <f 7 k., 

Still, a few cell: \ » r« \,r Vil, J bsP on dif fe r t m < s be* tween means 
v.*e ic i k u l,i t* d t > > ■ it : f significant di f fe re n< t s t \i f l < d . If t i < 
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cliff .'■rence s approached si gni fie ;i]jf a* or \v. i rc significant, uk'.'uis were 
adjusted for the missing, means and l -tests v.m: mhuK r.l<iU((. No 
changes were large enough to shift ajiy txalucs from s i gn i fji a jk. e 
to in si gnifjc am t, or vice ve rsa. 

The following general conclusions can l;c* math.* on \ ] i c‘ data: 

1. No significant differ enco s exist among attendance groups, 

Z. Several significant difjerem es exist among schools. 

Hence, any Icing -range evaluation must l a he these 
differences into account. One school was almost con- 
sistently lower than the others in grades one through 
three on sub -tests, with the differences reaching the 
5% level of confidence or belter about one -third of 
the time, 

3. Families more recently moving into the school district 
have children who achieve at a significantly lower level 
than those who have been in the system for two or more 
years. Hence, lui.g-vsmge evaluation must also take 
this 1 hiding into account. 

At the junior high school level, the achievement of grade 
seven only was examined. No significant differences wore found 
among the attendance groups, 

1). FINANCIAL COS1S 

Overview 

The Valley View School District i! ( )C went into the dh-15 
Flan because the district had o.uauslctl its legal limits (!/;& of assessed 
evaluation) in raising taxes for the construction of new buildings , It 
if not po.ssil.de to say what the* ultimate limits the taxpayers would 
have imposed upon ihenuelvc r, Localise the legal limit had been 
reached, the district was fore « d to consider other alternatives, 

Dovble shifts had been tried on a small fcale tail were disliked by 
pupils, ec.hu alm s, and parents alike. Some space was gained tem- 
porarily by large class sixes, another alternative not accept, ble to 
anyone, lk mo, some' form of an extended 5 « hoed yea*‘ became more 
and more a A ra f ti\ e . Initially, at least, sa\:ng money was net a 
prime 1 motive for adept jug. the d h * H> 1*1. m, Chily later die] the full 
implications of possible saxings in t a v d'-ll.irs lax nm cvidini. 

V* liters on yen i - round < >pe v,i l : f'lis li.nr voice 1 opinions * a r y - 
ing from el unis of gienl savings to «■ tn'e. n c nt s tliat the intent inn was 
to spend more money, \V . ni oil I’.imirMi^' made* a cafe for a tubtl 
savings of aline, t 1 *V In loulraM, ?ly Ik. Lon C'enut) (C\ < 

}>eard of Lchu ation is m.i d a due ununt ' saying, lb it the objective 
of t }; e i r | l<n ’ . . is n»-t t<> save nu-iicy. , . . 1 ’ ’J he ir i t 1 1 1 t . ; w.is to 
expand c uv ric uhim ofb rings Ihmu. hunt four tgi n '< if , cue quaim r 
he ing in the summe i , 




i hium.'Mi 1 s project h»ns on tbc s la ggc r cd quarter plan must uc 
considered upt ij n i si] i , cvun un real i si if . Hi. 1 *, figures slmwcd the 

biggest savings in r«u)ri ri«.P of the ins l **ucT i min ] staff. lie usMirnd 
that teachers would mow from 1£*0 days of inf. I rue I ir i to ?.*J0 with a 
salary ino 3 raw of only 2Q r .’v, It scorns highly unlikely lira l organized 
teacher groups will settle for anything less than a full 3 V l/3,V t Not 
unless almost all of public education were* to move to ycar-rmuid 
operations does it bcc.p likely lliat the instructional cost per student 
per day might be reduced by year-long, contracts. 

Terminology itself may have helper! delude writers into think- 
ing that year-round contracts would cost less money per child, when 
they used Ihe terms •* nine -month" and ••eleven-month” contracts. 
Those two mnnbci s arc misleading. Most compulsory year-round 
plans, especially the quarter -based models, actually acid ojpe -Up rd 
mor e days of woiT . Teachers will expect to be paid accordingly. 

Another factor almost never discussed in financial projections 
is the offset that year-round plans will have on the* supply and demand 
for teachers, Kach school system adopting some form of a year-round 
operation and offering year -lung contracts reduces the need 'or 
teachers by one-fourth. Unless a district wore expanding very rapidly, 
as Valley View is, the teaching force would tend to be made up of older 
teachers, higher on the salary schedule*. Again, a long-range trend 
might counter this because a smaller leaching force might in< reasc 
lli c supply and thereby reduce salary schedules. However, it seems 
that organised teachers will no more let this happen than allow twelve - 
month people to work for less per month than nine-month people, 

Hauman’s other major projected savings were* through reduced 
capital outlay M. 2 : ;i), plant operation (l.*l r ), and interest on debt 

These appear to be realistic expectations. Of course, exact 
projections would depend on depreciation schedules, building costs, 
interest rates, and other variables. 

He assumed minor savings on textbooks and supplies ( 0 , 3" ), 
insurance and uth< r fixed costs (0. 1 ), and transportation (0, IV). 

Ho assumed none To* administration, plant ma into nance, health and 
food services, and other programs, 

Unfor tun*. *el y, gout! cn.-t amounting pro» eduri f vert not unco 
in earlier yea r - round programs though good figures should be a\,iil- 
ahb soon on existing programs, Most early v. riling shows only sub- 
jeeijvc conclusions or t eju lusion without supporting c%idcn<r. 

f inally, ( 1 >n side ra t ioj. must he pi\cn t<> another subtle but 
significant pf »s i ibil i 1 y , Taxpayers and ley is]. iters vmi t action on 
tlieir demands for moic e< min' ability , Hven if the savings on coni- 
pul :.oj‘ y a t * * j da m c y ea r * r « anal ope re 1 : on s nuinu! < < » no more t ban 
b att ’lodes may v.i; t'ly mipr-*\» . I'm example, the \ iters of tlu 
Vtili y \ k v. Dij trim nppr<»\ c* 1 U ia 1 t < h r< rd.« ui August l ,J 7 f \ by 
a mai'riii of two t < » t «n* , In < < *nl r.t s * , a b« r. e me j or iiy of j i f< m n* 1 a 
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in tin- Ch ic ago Fie I r opo] i t ;u i area arc pres « rfly failing. Perhaps 
oducat or « can win better votor support by demo, jst ra tin*.: 1 3 j j 1 < .it;]] 
year-round operations that they umlfTMioul and are re: pomjve to 
taxpayer demands. 



Spc 'c 3 al C on sp d e i a ti 03 1 s for ValleyVi r\; 

The single major saving /or llic Valley View School District 
is the poMjmneinent of new construction until the c xpanrling enroll- 
ment is absorbed into the c)a s sroom sp.ice pained by moving to the- 
45-1 5 Plan. 

On June 26, 1970, the last day of classes under the traditional 
school year, there were 5, 500 pupils enrolled. The district had a 
stated capacity of 5, 290 so there already existed ovc r -c rowding . On 
June 30, 1970, the *15-19 Plan, began. The next day, July 1, 1970, 
Illinois state law required public schools to offer kindergarten to all 
families who wanted it for their five year olds (as of December 1 of 
the school year involved). This immediately raised potential enroll- 
ment by 660, counting each pupil as a half-Fmo equivalent, since 
kindergarten pupils attend half-day sessions. Jn addition, the pro- 
jected increase fen* gr* drx ore through eight was another 600 per 
year « 



Jn summary, the 4 5-15 Plan increased classroom capacity 
from 5, 290 to 7,053, or by 3, 763 spaces. Total enrollment is 
expected to oc about 6, 750 by June*, 1971, and ecju; 1 to the 7, 053 
figure by September, 19 71. This means, in effect, that the 15-15 
Plan allowed the school district just a little more than a year in post- 
poned construction, so groat is the enrollment growth. Fortunately, 
the 45 - 1 5 Plan will continue to add one -third to the capacity of new 
classroom space when building mm 1 resume, The next school is 
expected tube open by January, 197?., When the actual costs of con- 
struction are l.nov/n, then it will be possible to give- a firm estimate 
on the* savings to the school district provided by the 45-15 Plan, 
Packing these figures, the following assumptions have been made 
ab ait possible savings, 

Working with tin* Illinois School Pudding Commission, Valley 
View School District is planning a new building with a capacity of 
), 125 cn* the equivalent of thirtyfiw t la s sroom r, costing $31, SCO 
a piece. Adding silework (5.33, 390) and movi abb 1 qnipment (535,00(1) 
makes a total of 31, 1 ■ 1 , 390. Assuming inti re, l would v.ijse the total 
cost (Sl.Sp t«» gvt $1. 00) to $2, 1 Jv, 602 over a tv riily * p'-u 1 ] > ■ ' j“ i < d, 
the average co.t would he 51(11,632 pe r 

V*‘il)iout the 4 5* 1 5 Plan, this building would have bm net dt. d 
fro* the 1970-7 1 academic year. 'Jlus would have ir.i ai't an »\tra k*: 1 
of neaily V* ) per pupil fm' the 1 f ?Oft-pnpil ( nimllment inm .im 1 , 

With the 4 5- I 6 Plan, this cost of t 010 t mi 1 l mn is snvid. If tie saving? 
arc p;u celled 1 r. 1 t «\cr the t < * * - d sc l.oul f): t< ni (h, 700), it amounts to 
about $]f' pel* p ip k OJ abfMt 27 I'f thio tgUd , 
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Avid Minyortrr s of v;i riimr. yea r - round < I ion r, may be 
di sappoj nled by Mich a small pe re c nla go figure of swinge, ji r, 

several additional ruhlf;, jf managed well, mii'Jil raj:’e savings to 
4% or 5%. 

First, building; costa 111 ay continue to accelerate, Kven if 
interest rales should drop some in the near future , they will cer- 
tainly be more than offset by construction-cost increase* , Hence, 
reduced construction might save more than V'j, 

Second, equipment maintenance and re place -merit c an be 
reduced through careful control. For example, if eight buse s wore 
needed during a nine -month year, then six probably would suffice 
on a year-round schedule. Maintenance would be for more months 
of the year, but on only six instead of eight vehicles. Of course, the 
savings on pui charing only six instead of eight buses might not be 
rcali/.cd until the need arose, A distinct with stable enrollment 
might have to wait until existing equipment wore out. 

Third, many school districts pay administrative and mainte- 
nance personnel through the year. It is unlikely that districts would 
proportionately increase administrative costs if they increased the 
number of pupils served without increasing ti e number of school 
build i ngs used. 

Fourth, some savings would be- realized in reduced need for 
textbooks and o’hcr instructional matt rials, Instructional materials 
would be ufed one -third more each year and thus fae.' more intense 
wear and tear. However, lcplaceincnt is also determined by the 
out -dating of materials. 

Valley View School District anticipates some savings in all 
four of those areas, but only experience will show the actual amount. 
It i o less clear about the direction of two other costs. 

Heating in the winter is expensive in northern Illinois, *J lie 
fuel bill for the schools during 1^6‘FVO tjtilcd $-10. 291.67, or an 
average* of $6, VIS,?// per school. In contrast, air conditioning will 
cost considerably less to operate, but capital outlay is inquired. 

While equipment gi;e rally will be less costly, the 1 a * 1 :■ Flan 
has two c ba r ai ti r i s l ii s that may rabe pupil transportation cuiU. 

F ir M , the fourth of students on sanation are not all located in one 
locality of me fc lard cuMrict. Rather, each in igbborhood fervid 
by oat' sc b ot >1 bus i » s < ,y n p f a \ < t of p i p il s «'ii v a c a \ i o' . } le la e , t no 

1 1 >t 1 ] d 3 s 1 , 1 in c 1 1 r i \ * b d b / tic bu F e .» is net r c-cim * d by one - f ou ' ( h v, ho n 
the enrollment is dropped by ora -foortb, Second, the- c nrollmt nt for 
each sc Iced is i m r <■ a : c d by one ■ tb i id. ) n 1 ffec t , this expands the 
fixe of tie neighborhood served by the school. Mint third v.fuld tend 
to come f r ^ 7 ii fu * the* r out a u 1 thus he mote 1 il.i 1 y eligible for h 1 ? i ng . 
Uov.c u r, this f.u tor to.iy be b ■ s s important m Y.ilb •, Yi< w be- aufe 
bn S i 1 ig is a 1 1 c a cl y u ' 1 d a lot |o 1 1 h i e \ c c hi S* s : ? c b « Lt M e . 



All of the abovi 1 e on joe I u r o s ha\c Ini n summed up in the table 
below. Oji Hk’ 3 e f l liand side a re the actual detailed cot Is for one 
pupil under a nine -month year, On the right lined side arc the pro- 
jected cosls in Valley View when the (* nvnlliiH'iil lias gone up by one - 
third. It should be noted that an established district with relatively 
stable enrollment might re_a)i/.e no sayings vdpaj, soever by moving 
to year-round opera idol and maintaining tin- existing, quality of 
instruction until one or more years had passed. However, if it were 
to expand the quality of its education, especially by offering more 
days of in s l rue lion, then the projected savings could be immediately 
rca 1 i zed . 

One pleasant aspect remains, however, for supporters of 
extended-year programs. Ha school district is growing in enroll- 
ment, and if the debt retirement is great, then a greater savings 
per pupil will be realised as demonstrated in Table 13. Thus, for 
the 1969-70 academic year, the district paid out almost $1S per 
pupil for debt retirement. Spreading that debt retirement over a 
third more students would reduce the per pupil cost to about $66 for 
debt retirement. In summary, the estimated savings on net cur rend 
expenditures per pupil would be $)f>. 39 and on other costs, $22.59, 
for a total of $32. 9$. The percentage? would Ik: 1.6, 1 6. 0, and *1. 1%, 
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Tabic i 3 

Cost IV r 3 > Lip 3 1 on Two liasi-:' of Con ipnri s on 
(Pigurcs rounded to $)00) 





Valley View 


1969-70 


Valley View 


• Undo r 




{JCnrollincoit 


5, 58 0) 


4 5 - 1 5 PI an i 


(7, 44 0 enrollment) 






Per 




Pe r 




Total 


Pupil 


Total 


Pupil 


Ad] n ini st rati on 


$ 203,000 


$ 37. 27 


$ 233, 000 ? ' 


$ 31 . 93 


Inslructi on 


2,8 59, 300 


512. 42 


3, 800, 000 3 


510. 75 


Health 


31, 200 


6. 13 


45, 600 

500, oo<y 

40, 000^ 


6. ! 3 


Operation 


389, 900 


69. 87 


67. 20 


Maintenance 


34, 100 


6. 11 


5. 38 


Kixed charges 


1 63, 200 


29 . 25 


21 7, 600 


29. 25 


Ollier (Kxoepl fe 


>cd) 46,100 


8. OS 


60, 000 


S. 06 


Net Current 


$3, 7 33, 800 


$669. 14 


$4, 90) , 200 


$658 . 75 


Trans porta ti on 


296, 400 


53. ] 2 


390, 000^“ 


52. 42 


Debt service 


438, 400 


8 7 . 5 3 


488, 400 7 
(766, 000)' S 


65. 65 


Capital call lay 


(766, 000 


( 1 37. 27) 


(10 2,9 6) 




$ 781, 800 


$110. 65 


$ 878,400 


$11 5. On 


TOTAL 


$4, 518, 600 


$8 09. 78 


$5, 779, 600 


$776.82 



^ Assumes (‘nrollmcnt expanded one* third and no inflation, 

^ Assumes two addit ional administrators, one U> help with scludalin . 

^ Assumes some savings in small equipment and materials. 

^ Assumes janitors work loss hours during vac ation periods, 

f, 

Assumes some increase in renairs but not proportionately. 

^ Assume s some savings in equipment hut tins may be oplimislh 
because extended routes may wipe out this difference, 

1 Actually interest would di op a bit one h yv n as principal was j d r 

8 

Ai: expenditure but not chargeable became it is roHcc led al rean, 
ft vouch de bt JoCromont. 
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Questions were asked of pupils h. grades -3, f>, and 6, No 
significant dif fevena s were found between grade levels or at tend a me 
tracks. Hence, the means of the nineteen hems of the survey are 
given in Table 1*1, The means wen- tabulated from numbers based 
on the following weights: 



Weight 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Statement 

Always true, happens all of the time 
Usually tr ie 

True about half of the time 
Sometimes true 

Not true, 1 never have observed 
this happening or I never do this 



Table 11 

Means of Re spun rc*s of Students in Grades *1, f>, and 6 



Mean 



Mem 



2 . 1 

3. 2 
1.6 

4 . 7 
2 . 2 
4 . 3 
3. 0 

3. 0 

4. 3 
4.9 

4 . f, 

4 . 0 

4. 0 

3. 7 
3.8 

3. 2 
4,0 

4. 6 



My teacher makes assignments that arc clear 
and easy to understand. 

There is less noise in the school Ilian last year 
] do my a s rip ment s on time. 

] am late for class(os), 

] like this class. 

My teacher wants me to do too nuu'h work. 

My teacher makes the class- work exciting. 

My teacher picks on certain students in the 
classroom. 

My teacher i. c “crabby, 1 * 

Two or three teachers work together in ties 
c la s sr oom . 

My teat he j criticizes (complains .about) the 
4f>- 1 5> Plan. 

My teacher asks me what 1 think about the 
4 f> • 1 ?> Plan. 

1 niak«‘ higher lest scores or grades than 
anyhc dy else in this e iass, 

1 talk more than anybody else in this class, 

1 have' more tiouble with my assignments 
t ) i a t i anybody rift in this class. 

J say good things about the 4 h - 1 5 Plan, 

] feed unhappy wham in .mIkkj], 

1 wit-1: I were in another \a< at ion track, 
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CUAVTKW IV 

KVAJ.VATJOX AND RKSAARCJ i DKSJGN 



A. INTRODUCTION 

As pari of the planning that 1 lie school district had given to 
the development of the F> - 1 5 Plan, evaluation problems were care- 
fully considered. However, the funds made available through this 
project provided the extra resources to do the task move efficiently. 

It was immediately apparent that the objectives of evaluation 
and research might be overlapping, but that they were: not identical. 
The problem was made very clear when a priority list was checked 
by the school board (seven members), the lop administrators (five), 
and outs. "do experts (fourteen), (See Appendix A, ‘ 1 Priority Concerns 
Check List.”) 

The outside consultants were a group of persons attending a 
conference on the 45-.I5 Plan. with the objective of discussing, possible- 
research dcsignr, The group was made up of ten faculty of ? state 
university, three from outside of education. The other fear were 
graduate students in education. 



Table 1 a 

Infoimation Judged Kssential to Collect 
on the 45-15 Plan by Jhvee Reference Groups 



Typo of Valle-) 

Information School 


View 

Hoard 


Valley View 
A dm ini st ration 


Outside 
Kxpe its 


44. 


Jobs and earnings of 
teachers on oilier jobs 


3 


2 


3 


19. 


Industries attracted because 
of the school district 


3 


2 


1 


2. 


To richer salary schedule tom ■ 
pared to other districts 


? 


5 


0 


4. 


Community recreation, and 
amusement 


?, 


3 


*1 


5. 


Absenteeism, u nancy, and 
del i non inc y 


7 


3 


9 


f>. 


Teacher fatigue 


2 


f> 


9 


7. 


Costs of maintenance and 
i ( 1 > r i i r 


z 


4 


b 


1 0 . 


Kind-* of f.uniPes moving 
in' ip e oiiiii limit y 


2 


1 


8 


1 1 . 


Kind - and amount of \ <«i l 
by mothers 


z 


1 


4 



3(i 



3 ) 



Table ]4. Information .ludged Kssential lo C'ollec l. . . (oont link'd) 




r \ ypc of Valley View 


Valley Yu \v 


Out side 


Inf ormatioj i School 


! Hoard 


A dm ini st ration 


K\pc r l s 


16. 


Costs of transportal i on 
and a ? r c ondi t joning 


2 


4 


4 


18. 


Summer absenteeism and 
teacher attitudes 


2 


4 


5 


22. 


J ’enclicr eha rac terist ics 


2 


3 


3 


26. 


New lonelier instructional 
technique s 


2 


2 


10 


30. 


Total cost per pupil 


2 


4 


7 


32. 


Characteristics of non- / 

leaching staff and school 
boa rd 


2 


1 


1 


3S. 


Use of i i if oi mat ion about 
pupil s by 1e ache rs 


2 


4 


1 


39. 


Achievement tests of 
alienated and lifted pupil;. 


2 


3 


9 


43. 


Te a c h e r o f fe c l i \ e no s s 


2 


3 


4 


3. 


Average number of days 
worked by leadicrs 


1 


4 


1 


24. 


Teacher demands as 
exp i* o s s e d in ) i e g o t i a t i or- r> 


1 


4 


5 


30. 


Tmfl between teachers 

mid din i ni sir at<»3* s 


1 


3 


1 


43. 


Personnel policies in 
district 


1 


3 


3 


12. 


Cost per child for teachers, 
other personnel 


1 


4 


5 


31. 


Size of class and variations 


) 


*a 


3 


H. 


Kinds and amounts of further 
training 


J 


2 


5 


20. 


At libidos r 1* parents toward 
the sc lino! s 


1 


3 


8 


1 3. 


J.nnc } i i r s s felt by children 
during editions 


1 


2 




21 . 


Mutk nl ;*• lib vi nu n! 


0 


3 


7 


52. 


J un» 1 1 "ji > performed l>y i < .idurr 
and ridin in I s In t "i* s 


0 


3 


6 


3 V 


i 1 o.. t s of sub: l i f uU s . o* In r 










Suppoi t \ e ]>»'! a nni 1 


0 


3 


1 



- U 



3 V 



Table 11, Information Judged K ? ? ential 1 « > C ulJcc d . . . (n>):!j.'uic(1) 



Type of 
Jn forma tio:i 

7, Attitude s of Miulont?; 
toward s eluioi 

17. What students do during 
yh c a [ i oj i s 



Valley Vbw Valley V evv Outside 
School }'» oa yC. A dm ini i u j a 1 1 f >n Kxporls 

0 2 12 

0 1 6 



Tabic 1*1 shows some of the agreements and cl 5 sagroemont t; 
by the staff, The two major concerns of the school board (ouIskIc jobs 
of teachers and industries attracted) were not shared by the experts, 
but mildly so by the administrators. In a more general way, the 
board members showed concern for the impact on the community by 
the 4 f> - 1 5> Plan (Items <. 10, 11, and 19). The board showed le ss 
com crji than might be opectcd for the cm-ts of the program and th.e 
impact upon the teachers, but the administrators said this was their 
top concern as shown in these types of items (2, 6, 9> 22, 26. 30. 

32, 3t>, 4 ., and 4c*), In contrast, the outside consultants expressed 
interest primarily in teacher fatigue, j.cw instructional techniques, 
and total costs. 

The consultants in turn expressed deep interest in some items 
that wore of les*; concern to the school board or the administrators, 
notably the three items about student reet lions loneliness daring 
vacations, attitude of students toward school, and use of vacation 
lime, both administrators and consultants shared uiinc concerns iu»l 
rated as high by the school board, such as the fmu lions performed by 
the teachers and administrators. 

However, many items won of loniein b> a. 11 lha i gjeupi 
sue!) as absentees sm , teacher fatigue, total coats, pupil achievement, 
and new instructional technique s. 

These finding,?; are not presented as a basis to generalize ab» ul 
these three groups but to illustrate the dilemma po rad for the evaluator 
\v2 k ► must chouse helve en serving the leg.it imat.* i oiu ernx of 1 1 if m ho d 
ben r d run I serving a wider re scar th community, Sim r the intent ■*( 
tin's project was both to serve tin distvii l and to . - _rve a v jfler audien< o, 
compromises b id to be made. 

It. A U A'l ION A 1 1 ; 1 OK V. VA ) d ■ A T ION MV I J lif XAJ.I.HV VIFAV 

school njs’i k ic l 

Jn order to gain aceeptanw for the evaluation supnm’ed b\ 
this project, a point of view \v is pi mint'd u> the m Inal board ; i. 3 
Mr e drninm 1 1 a lb » '1 he pun 1 of vb wt!. .! 'nr pr« wmlrd can 

be snuuna r i/ed thu: ; 
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The Valley View School /bsimet ?ju ]i;is embarked on 
a historical jniunat < n v.h.ch will In - recoj *dod in school admin- 
istration Uwlbooks fey a long time. Yet, the u r> ■ 1 :> 1 1 1 1 may 

he widely* di ?’ semina* cd fo- 3 easons that hn\e little to do with 
the true merits and shortcomings of this kind of year-round 
school (>|K’i'ritio J , i t An equally si gni fiennt innovation would bo 
to support tin* change*; taking place 5 ? 1 the school district 
with a model evaluation program. School administrators, 
taxpayers, and legislators would welcome pace * f cTt in g ova hi* 
a ti 0)1 and ac e oimtahil ity* efforts. Jn fa cl, all legislative bodies 
m the United States have moved l coward firmer demands that 
educators prove they arc using ta>: i non km effectively. 

* ‘ Accountability * * is a term heard with great frequency. 

Hence, it seems highly appropriate for the* Valley View 
Schorl System to move toward a good evaluation effort. Not 
only does the profession need belle) information about the 
effectiveness of specific educational programs, courses, and 
activities, but must collect the information by inethods that 
\v H 1 assure action by* the people involved. It ]> indeed unfor- 
tunate that the prevalent attitude' about evaluation is that the 
real intent is to embarrass or to harass or to do oven worse 
things t(» teachers ai.cl administrators, i his fear cr appre- 
hension about evaluation is easily documented, and must be 
the highest priority concern of anyone who believes he will 
carry on an evaluation effort. The apprehen s icm is indeed 
unfortunate bec ause it may delay* or stop good loc al evaluation 
work and thereby* lead to the* very thing that educators are 
most concerned about- -evaluation imposed by outside agencies. 
The evidence for this eventuality is easy enough to sec --con- 
sider the “national nssesf ment'’ movement, performance 
contracts given to private agencies, and “voucher** education 
(a version of the Ct.J, Mill applied to public elementary arid 
secondary ctlm alien). 

The best way to deal with thif apprehension it to admit 
it, discuss it, and thereby pul the lonrcm into perspective. 

The procedure is simple, Admin'.slv r a short cheek list 
anonymously, tabulate the results, and discuss them. 

Several types of these check lists arc* av.iil.iblc. 

Hut, there ire other m asons why < Valuation is not 
carried out wry well, hirst, ewTu tlion must answer the 
questions th.it people are re. illy concerned about, i lie re are 
p roc ecu ue s to focus c \ ulna I ion on tli nj e v one e rn s , Sc r o- id, 
evaluation means n o\um nn-nt, hut measurement in the 
social .‘eiejuos i-> ditfb ull, Mow* .< r. it is equally djffhuU 
to sic ho\v a t*acht-r, a pvin< ip .l, ur a 1 olh ;;c professor can 
3 i gala 1 1 y 1 \ t ihi 'li 1 slue* nt j r n - 1 ma u» e and y c 1 * 1 .1 im mi a - 
fun nunl is not y»;.sibh in i vah.alu’g program effr •. t i \ e< ■ s «. ! 
in f.n I, cannot the r pie s t i on be J ii:i< tii.it * Vnh'.a! on of Mmurd 
pc- jfojm n n< »■ is a ' ‘ 1 * »p * o t 1 ’ ' f 01 * die at < if? As long as \. r 
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i;m claim Hint each fmluju is ilu- fault of lh ■ stud* nt and jic! 
in f n r materials, in our in ■ ■ tin ■ cl , or jrn-t ui m r cduea t i < >: ; .d 
sysi' in, \vc- come* out vdlh a ‘’clicm rdaie, hut do v.v M 
Perhaps the taxpayer and the ] c {h fd a toy an* on l j our 
so tint our defense won't wurl. itnj Kvaluation vo.q irer 

niea surcninit that if difficult, but let uj; not be hypocritical 
find say wc can evaluate tin* oilier guy's pn-fonnanoo hut not 
our own! Any argument against evaluu 1 ion c an only bo taken 
seriously when wc give up banding oi\t grades to students! 

Third, evaluation is difficult because wo have not 
allocated necessary resources to got the tush done pi* ope. /, 
lousiness and industry place a far larger re re on" a ge into the 
equivalent of 1 * non-teac hir.g* 1 functions than we on in cilrn alien), 

Jn one way, however, the criticism about our evaluation 
efforts is misleading. We do make decisions every clay about 
the lives of cun* students and our programs. There decisions 
are made cm the basis of some evidence, which means we are 
practicing some 1 y }*>(■ .;f evaluation, bhc proper criticism is 
not to say we do ever ylhing on hunch, myth, or bias, but to 
say that wc do not expose sufficiently to public view and dis- 
cuPfion tlu* facts and information we douse. The credibility 
gap is not limited to national figures or national gove I ni nent , 

U exislf right in the* c la s s room, in relations between child 
and adult, between teacher and principal, and between educe inl- 
and taxpayer. 

The following criteria arc* suggested by which to judge 
any evaluation program that a local school eh s trie t might 
unde r lake ; 

1, Is the person (or group) re spun? jble 

for the t valuation effoi l sensitive about 
and responsive to tin* feeling* people 
have about any evaluation effort? 

Too often, ( \ cilual i<m is v. hal v. e want to do tn the* « lia r 
piy f but not to ourselves. 'J lie only v.ay any evaluation eflmt 
will survive lor any period of lime i^> to deal openly and 
hone ■ m 1 1 y v. ?th eiimtums that will he* acc used, as surely as The 
sun sets, whe n we sea k out judgments about out performances, 
F c»r this reason the human i elution shills of an cvnluab r are 
move important than his t« « h.’iica 1 skills, He only needs to 
know t nough eland U e banal s Kill In call upon llu* right ku cl 
of cmvijk tem c when needed, if he l.u ks it him: elf. It is 
doubtful that he < an e asily, if at all, cull upon others l > 
exercise the human i< latum skill . 

Is the jnt* at of the <-\ulualion l<* provide 
iumndiate and useful fe« ■ ell * u k t<» all < >i 
the pe rsons invi«W,d so th vt they < an 
obtain answers t ► qrm lions tin y are 
C om el Ileil ahout and ikoi’t by i h Hlge 
their «*v.n j »>*r formajM <■ s ? 

I u 
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This c vjk' foeu.es f.i 1 1 : c- ultimate intent of evalu- 
ation; Suppi »i- ed) y , we eh * e val a . l 1 i * »j j so [hat ii r : j i :■ * >\ e s m - j j l 
can Lc made, There ;nv two appr* a < he s iIj-lI could be used. 

One a ppr on i h use s force, “clenl, 1 1 p< d i ( iea J and even military 
power. \ his is a» least, one of the prime reasons why we 
emotionally reje ct evaluation by outside groups and powers. 

Wc view it iifj an attempt by the outsiders lo make us do what 
they want us to. All the* issues of freedom, political c hoice, 
and responsibility are involved. When applied by 1 3 1 i /> means, 
it is a reasonable* assumption ibat the t v uc purpose of evalu- 
ation is lost in 1 } j o larger issues. 

Tlic second appr oacli uses t)\e ps vchol ogy implicit in 
the saw, 41 You can lead a horse to wider, but you can’t make 
him drink.” We must present the issues of evaluation in ways 
that people willingly will collect information about their per- 
formances and adjust tried behaviors accordingly. 

One* adage* that will m*t work is io say th:. t a program is 
to Ik evaluated and not people. What program exists that at 
least one person or more does not have his ego tied up in it in 
scone way. Vocational education? Heading? Science? Counsel 
ing and guiclan.ee? The adage cither represents stupidity or 
hypocrisy. What is tolerable is lo say tins l we all will hurt 
logo t lie r . 

3. Is at least one major kind of data being 

collected about the performance of each 
group involved in the evaluation effort? 

The intent of Criterion 3 can he heller understood by 
some illustrations. K the purpose of the evaluation effort is 
to improve the instruction of School X under the leader* hip 
of the* principal, then the principal should collect evidence 
about his own ]?<• r formant e and demonstrate to tin teachers 
how lie ha s used the ref nils of the evaluation to improve his 
performance. If the school board desires to have j?idi vidual i zee 
instruction evaluated (and does net intend to fire .'11 of the staff 
associated with the program if the results arc* not up to e\pc< be- 
tion), then it ougln t«« c o)hn. t some information about its own. 
pe r fori n am e, f ui h as the tins l the community lias in the board 
to make decisions about vocational education, 

A. Is the data being t ollee b d in a form vise- 

ful to these making the decisions and 
c hanging, their pe 7' f*»rmo n« e s ? 

Evaluation is not re ■ rearc b. While many of tin teehni - 
(gn s of it r <*a n h are use fi.il in c v.ilua t j m f a a a r c )i ch sign 
canted be sub.-lituii d for evaluation cirri i . . *]his is especially 
true in the Ire 1 m i r 1 1 : t - p i.f i hi ssi f ) ing, toilet tin., and ana^/ing 
data. Sin«« ) jto r,i 1 ly hand re tl s of »'■. ei:ios f s are being Made only 
in c . evy school that ;<fh< t C hi 1 d v». t > , i i»]l< i ms about " level 
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of confidence’* v * j' Mnuda rd ] -ed i : j s ! i «n 10 it *■: must male way 
'nr “vLeisjoji de.Jgu, 11 Jiul it! I'Jin h tit siyn, One v.v y «>f 
looking nl evaluation if; to view :i a:, a means to improve the 
dec i s i on s wo must make anyway, While tin r^M-art her fan 
use highly abstract* cl concepts such as 1,0., the evaluator 
must translate* the 1, Q. into behaviors we ran expert of 
children with high or low .ability test score s. We can find 
a “reading readiness iwh*x*' but the teacher needs to know 
what specific materials five- -year -old Susan or John can use, 

5. Are all of the findings of the evaluation 

made available onjy to the people whose 
performances are involved, until they 
have had an opportunity to understand 
the findings and ac t upon them? 

Tins criterion obviously will be controversial, at 
least to those primarily interested in “getting the goods** on 
a group of people, Kven wb^n the slated purpose is to evalu- 
ate a program, the psychological impact is to indict the people 
associated v/i*1 the program if the findings appear damning,. 

The result is that the people a s sue iatecl with the pro- 
gram will spend their psychie energies in trying to de-fuse 
the evaluation rather than to make meaningful use of t lie 
findings . 

This criterion does not mean that outsiders should 
never sec the results or be shown that changes have occurred, 
JJitU else would inc lease the credibility gaps faster between 
educator and taxpayer Ilian to hide the findings. Withholding 
the findings at best would only temporarily postpone the out- 
side evaluation that otherwise is coming., 

Itut the johpof the evaluatin' is clear, lie is lint the 
person to public ly annoum e the findings. As soon as hr does, 
lie* reduces or destroys any future effe c t ive no s s with the group. 
It is the responsibility of the group to dev id** how, when, and 
in what form to publish the results. Tin* v e 1 a 1 innship helwien 
cvalii ’lnj- and the group being, served is like that helvcteji 
lavvyvr and client. Any evaluator who refuses that role must 
perceive liimsolf as shifting from counselor to preset utm*, 

Jf he wants tie? latter role, then that is hit business, but lie* 
ethically must announce his redo ahead of lime, A school 
hoard vvi'l be faced wjth ru, 1? < n<.<ict*s cm occasion, a: in the 
dt < i dm » -n whethe r io y* new dir <o.ili,nt for a sup rinUu d«* at , 
If tJicy do c mpov.rr someone t<» collet t i \ ideie v di.it might 
lead In job lost , then da r Jot s* of c /ablation n rp.ni r Ihi m to 
amuuuM e the jut* nl prior to lie 1 e "lb ( tjon i f «kit. i, so that 
pcoph v. ill know what the ci'iif c fpc in • s might be. 
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A JFlan of Ac i i< m 

The rn fa r carried out c >u the* -1 Tj - ] f> PI a 1 

lias boon distingui sbed by these features; 

1, Largely the collection of baseline data (costs, 

student achievement , community af t itude s, 
teacher morale, etc.), Major answers arc 
one to two yeai s away or more, 

Z, Funded largely by outside agencies interested in 

questions not of the same priorities as the school 
board and district personnel. 

3, 3-eaves unanswered major evaluation questions that 

are of most concern to citizens of Valley View Sell rad 
District, such as; 

Success of different kinds of students in the 
district, 

Kxtent and success of specific program:*, 
such as individualized instruction, 

The evaluation of individual students (so-called grades 
and report cards) focuses on the Mice esses and failures of 
students, not tire system that teaches them. As mentioned 
earlier, it is "safer" to keep the evaluation focuted on the 
students, Hence, a "Plan of Action" must map cut activities 
that will shift focus on ourselves --a painful thought, yes? 

The following joqueme of activities is recommended; 

1, (ii\c a "priority check list" to all teachers, principals 

and others who might be interested in the evaluation. 

Z, Give an "attitude toward evaluation" stale to those \clu 

will bo most involved. 

3, Tabulate, summarize and return the results of the 

two instruments t»i personnel of m liotb involved. 
Results of ea< h school are to be ke pt separated, 

Kach school is to; 

a, Sold t three kinds of data to bo selected, 

one c.sch of learning products of students 
(other than data already available Midi as 
ac hie winent tests), l>ehn\iors of U rulers 
with h lu lul * hildren ami suppm t by 
pi nu ip i Is gi\ en to t« M I o V S to dl \ l bp 
materials and proi cduvr for these fluhli d . 

1 j , .Study ) iis I r u) 1 1 1 J)1 s ; i b t led t 1 ? i e i f a n y 

cliaii. i s in items or pnu< rim > are to be 1 ni.*b 
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5 . 
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9 . 
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Z, 
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c. J)i‘.( usr. imp] i ciil i on s of the findings ui the 

"altitude town] d evaluation 1 ‘ inolrumeiit , 

Select a committee of four (two teachers, on* student, 
one acbninislratar from school) t oj supervise collection 
of data. 

C c»l ? <r c* t data. 



Analyse data and prepare summaries separately for 
each school. 

Meet with staff, using a full institute day to discuss 
results of findings, and io propose possible action. 

Select one or more committees to prepare one or 
more changes in the school program in light of the 
evaluation findings . 

Selec t one committee to dire ct preparation of a public 
version of the evaluation findings. 

Convene 1 staff at a second all -day institute to discuss 
the recommendation of the committees-, vote on actions 
t o be la ken . 

•evaluator*’ would assist jn schools by: 

Meeting with principals to discuss proposed evaluation 

pi a n. 

Preparing, "priority check list, " 

Analysing results of "priority chock list” and 
"attitude toward evaluation" scale*, preparing 
summaries and interpretation. 

Meeting with principals to help plan details of 
institute days , 

Preparing needed instruments. 

Working with faculty on institute days as an obs erver - 
assistant. 



Working with committee to pi' ». « ml h- Ip * n 

use c»f i nr- 1 r uiue ;it s , 

Pi t paring a i « purl under the rliretlioji of the 
< ommiMi e s whii h aie r« speiisjbb for publication 
of findings. . 

4i 
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The school hoard t c c opt e d tin* [joint of view in principle and 
ins t Tin t e d the dmin ) :*.1 v t ; i >n to proceed with the pr cc c dur ^ f. tic:: 
might implement the a pproui h . 

C. A KlhSKAKCII DESIGN 

The following outline was given to 1 3 it* school district in order 
to make be tie r vise of available baseline data for research pur poses. 
Admittedly, not all of the actions would serve immediate local inlerc 
bvit must of the results could be fed back through local evaluation pro 
ccdurcs, 

1. When feasible, collect comparable data from one or 
two school districts in the Chicago Metropolitan 
area that arc very similar in make -up. Three 
types of data that arc important are costs, student 
achievement, and community support fur schools. 

The data probably can be obtained with relative ease, 
The same instruments should be used when practical, 

2. Repeal all local data collection at least once each 
year as a means of monitoring the changes occurring 
within the district. The data would include ali types 
collected through this project, 

3. Malic all data available (subject to Valley View re sir it 
tions as judged necessary for the school board and the 
administrators) for additional analyses by outside 
groups or individuals. 

•1. Hold seminars for interested persons and institutions 

who can review the data, suggest improvements in 
prot edu e s, and make interpretations and conclusions 
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CHAPTKK V 

c onc: j .if sj oxs a no n kc om m i ; n j ) a ti on; ; 



A. INTRODUCTION 

Y/hile post -test data is not yet available on tlio Valley View 
45-15 Plan, the baseline* information appears to warrant these 
conclusions: 

1, Onc ‘till rd more classroom space can be made 

available immediately tl trough tbc 45-15 

Immediate savings (up to 5% per pupil) can 1 > o 
gained under these conditions: 

a. Enrollment is rising rapidly; 

b, Debt retirement is high per pupil, 

3, Educational benefits immediately accrue if over- 
crowding or double* - shifting is prevented. 

4. One or more unknown but unique element* nccomr. 
for the introduction of the 45-15 Plan as m innova- 
tion. because many other districts are facing, similar 
problems of crowding. l!ov,rvc*:, rone yet have go; c 
on a full -ye ar operation as has VaP y View. 44 ie 
hypothesis sugpt steel for testing is that the- explora- 
tion lies i n the personalities of the school board 
members and administrators. 

5. The community can be* won over to the support of 
short vacations at four different times during the 
year as they learn )n»\v to use the time, 4he.se 
people mo? t Mrongly objecting arc* generally 
critical of the ?c)u»ol « y. Uni, 

6, Student sc hcdulmg is the toughest athimr ? tralivc 
problem to solve. Howe cor, if a ‘'systems" 
np]>]'oac li is \i: e el and a good organizer is responsible, 
it ran be done' in two or three mouth?* and on a bu<b;» l 
of about one dolbn p r * r pupil, Two factors < n eu?o 
tlii problem considerably; 

a. Of c of ind j \ idnal i / eel iust nil t >on; 

b. Schools with large rnri lb i *e nt s . 
hi * u t Use hers '■.* > 1 1 l.t he a y e a r *■ 1 » n g c out ra< t if given 

1 1 jo c-ppovtunit y to do f.» 
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8. Kvnlu.'ilior that ums 5-1 i« f f v.Jio avr c 3 1 : . ] 1 5 \ c- 1 o h ci i inn 
relations inn brio*/, trust for tlic* evaluation effort, 

9. research objectives can be more easily readied 
if b ic orpora ted into ‘ 1 funun 1 i vc ’ ’ evaluation. 'JJiis 



mean:- that the people involved must sen 11 pay - off 1 ’ 
from the evaluation activities, 

10, Teacher s^arc willing generally to try a yea r -r cund 
operation, e specially if j-jun Ibe edition on tbc length 

• of their contract. However, Ihcy are quite skeptical 
of most of l lie da in is mafic for year-round prop, rants 
prior to any actual oxperienc c with it. 

11, Tbc move* to a year-round operation wins strong 
support from ec enemy -minded taxpayers and watch- 
dog groups, llfiwcver, a majority of parents are 

in ore concerned about the educational outcomes of 
the program. 

The above eleven succinct conclusions arc largely sdf- 
exphmator y , However, some comment would help on tv, o of them. 
Student schedul im; is made carder with non * graded programs because 
students c n come and c,o if the in: •truction is truly individualized. 
Also, larger enrolbj cuts tend to reduce chance inbalanees. On 
Number 8, human relations conscious evaluators, attention is called 
to the human relations skills that an evaluator must have, iheu'.Ji 
researchers mif.ht In* able It* j;el by withouMhcin. 

l 1 ., lUlCOMMbMlA'l IONS k'OU VAUbV VIV'AV 

1, The school dislri* t 5-hould continue to collect and 

report monitoring data both as a service to itself 
and If* the fie ld, 

A charge should he made by the district for all data 
supplied te fivovps or indiv iduals ar a means to 
recover partially the* costs of data c olh-c th*:i, 

3, 'J ho experiences rained in developing and jm piemen t in p 

the 1 b - 1 b Plan should be trqnrlatt cl into a training kit 
for sale and distribution. This would be far mole u: e - 
ful for implementing plans rises. berc than formal 
r c * *i i *. sur b as Ibis o sc, 

‘1, l unds ih-uild be sou. i-t frejn outside apciubs for lla 

jiurju*; < c»f i«a,timii:i^ the c v ,i]u a 1 ion bci uu : r o r tb»* 

< importance of ilr pro; ram t- diMihts ib»v.]c-vc. 
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io;c;oMxn:x]jAT)o;\\s to pu-rj uk'ts c.Oatkmj'j atiag* 

A KTAGGKUE]), KKUT-YACATION YKAU-KOUNJ) SC HOOK 
OJ >] . 11 A TlON 
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1 . 

?.. 

3 . 

5 . 

6 . 



7 . 

8 , 



9. 



JO. 




Allow one year for planning. 

K stab! i s) i a j t i c »;i of a planmnp director, pivc him 

one year to clo the planning, and provide a budget of 
three to fisc dollars per pupil. 

Prepare a calendar early and have the school board 
adopt It early. 

Involve the community in answering just one question. 
That question if-, Wliat would you do and what would 
yo\i recommend for us if the district increased flat r - 
room space by one -third? ** All other ijuc r. t i c>j i s’ should 
bo answer rd by district personnel. 

Discover the questions by different local groups that 
cannot be easily answered and establish an evaluation 
program which will answer them within practical limits. 

Seel, out the person witli the strongest objections, listen 
to him, answe r his questions sincerely and lion< stly, 
but proceed with the plromine according to llie temper 
of the inort positive people. 

Answer all (questions by all people carefully and 
patiently, on r, and owr, and over. 

Give teachers as m e h freedom as possible jn selecting 
the length of their contracts. 

Cove each principal frv rdon to build any type of staff 
schedule In' desires in hir building. 

lane <»\nnj;r use of non - graded or jndividna li :\t <1 in; true - 
lioji as a moans to snKc slvdc.it Schcdub’up problems 
and to advance 1 1 . < tan;.' c>f hoik r education. 

IW pit pared to do mofl of the hard work of planmnp but 
pjvc all of the reiopnition to the torn !nr; aid principals 
when the program starts because they will do the hard 
v or!; from the n on. 



'i I;e rdjovi rei ojnmond.ilif-ns art* ; h< rl and pointed. Miry 
ob\iousI) simjdjfy v.h.il mu f V be a complicated l it l .. V<. 1, the mipi.r 

tan! l.mhs tb it mnM be done <h> n . -t inal e up a lonp li. 1 I. Ath ntion in 
\ 1 v idc.i s : a < a i b of the i < i ennsii nd.i'iejis v.il 1 a s su r* .it Ir.n t n a s on 
•aide an i i p s , 
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FINAL PltOFKSSJONAL KVA] NATION 
Before the Grand Opening 
of the -1 5 - 1 i> Plan 
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May 15, 1970 



13c cir Pr ofc s sional: 



Our school district will sunn embark on one of 
tlic most notable innovations in American education. We have talked 
a lot, planned in great detail, anticipated many problems, and, 
hopefully, will be ready with all of the answers. 



However, wo would like to have a comprehensive 
evaluation of all that we have done so far before the plan is actually 
underway* You can help by giving as rigorous a rating as possible 
of each feature of the *15-15 Plan and the planning activities. 



Please give a rating to each item below according 
to the following scale: 



1 = Ilea r lily Agree 

2 - Mildly Agree 

3 Don't know or mixed reactions 

4 ~ Mildly Disagree 

5 ~ Strongly Disagree 



1, The length of my contract for next year is just right. 

(If dissatisfied, is it too King or too short ?) 

2, The lrarl;(s) 1 will be working with is(arc) the one(s) I 
wanted. 



3. My salary per month for next year (i.c., ignore the 
length of your contra* t) is ext client compared to 
salaries of surrounding districts. 



4. Cooperative teaching teams are a fine arrangement. 
What is the prime reason for giving the rating that 
you do? _ 



5. The track your own child wn a re on is the best for yuvr 
family (if yu haw children in school). 

6. Y out pr ii a" i , al ' s under * landing of the *55-15 Pi m is good. 

7. Yt-ur prii t ;;mPs a Hi_tude toward the 4 5-15 Plan is goed. 

8 . Your i w)i aUitude toward via’ 4 5*15 Plan is good. 



( 6 * 
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The planning done by the administrative straff other than 
your principal has been good. 

Teachers who will be working more than the exist* >ma ry 
1 S *1 days. Within a twe 1 ve -nujjil'li period wiH become tired 
and worn out. 

Students will do better on yearly achievement tests 
because of several si. or t vac a lions instead of one long 
summer vacation. 

Families will pet used to several elu>rt vacations and 
most will gvc mild or strong support after one year, 

The families in Traci. A will be tlie most negative 
toward the 45-15 Plan because they have to start first, 

A complete)} individualized instruction program is 
much easier under the 15-15 Plan, (Ignore s pc rial 
education classes.) 

If the 45-15 Plan lasts for five years, then a higher 
proportion of men teachers will be employed in the 
district, 

K lenient a r y education should have more men teachers 
than presently. 

It will be much harder P. teach under the 45-15 Plan, 
Please list the l casons for your le.ting, 

a . 



b. 



c . 



Other community agencies and programs, such a:* park 
and recreation, church* and summer camp, will quickly 
adjust with little complaint to the 45-15 Plan, 

Absenteeism will be* much higher during, the summer 
m onth s . 



Students will bo* onu more positive in attitudes toward 

Funding main!* name- arid major repair tofts jy i WJJljl 
per building will go up. 



22 . 


Some families will move oat of the school district 
boi nuse ( f the ■!:>* ] 5 1 ’Em. 


23. 


Soim 1 families will move- into tin- school (lisle cl 
because of the -15*15 Plan. 


24. 


Half or more of the children will return lo tlu* schools 
(lurin' 1 , their vacations at least once a week if they are- 
allowed louse libraries, participate in extra -curricula v 
act; cities, and join field trips. 


25. 


Jnsorviee training is needed if the 45-15 Plan is to wend; 
well. 


26. 


The *15-15 Plan will still be in operation five years from 
now. 


27. 


Parental altitude s, on tho average, will improve toward 
the school district under the 45-15 Plan. 


28 . 


Teacher turnover will be reduced. 


29. 


Jndi vidua li/.cd instruction will be use d by must or all 
teachers, grades K-6, in at least two subjects by J974 
in District - ( -96. 


30. 


There will be greater variation in Pic sizes of classes 
under the *15-15 Plan, 


31. 


Administrative costs per child will go up under the 
45*15 Plan a ; conn a red to similar districts oj cr tting 
under a traditional nine -month schedule. 


m 

1 

i 

* 

i 


Student -tonchc r - pa rent conferences will increase under 
the 4 5-15 } Man. 


33. 


Costs of instructional materials end equipment per 
child per year will increase. 


3-1. 


building costs (<U bl retirement) j f% v child will go down 
unde 5 the 4 5-15 1 Ma n. 


3 5. 


Te.u hers will make h ss use of cumulative folders 
under the 4 5-15 Plan, 


36. 


Students will do less homework under the 15-15 Plan. 


37. 


Pjrlrul *96 will gain nitmnal alU nlion in the Ja \t 
five year. . 


3*> , 


J eat la r ef b*i l]\ cress will de< re a :e during, the reel 
fix v years under the e 1 * l r Plan., 
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39. 


Trust bctv/ccn leathers and students in District i! ( )C 
will increase in the ne.\1 two years. 


-10 . 


Trust between teacher. 1 , and admini sir a lor s in Dis.riet 
jj 96 will increase in the next iwo years. 


41. 


Taxpayers: without chaldron will feel more positive 
toward District /'Oo in the next five years. 


4?.. 


All in all, the 43-15 } J lan is the most exciting educa- 
tional innovation 1 have eve a* pa r lie i pa led in. 


43. 


1 leach or work at r.radc. lovol(s) 


44 , 


1 am ^ am not ^ a member of a cooperative team 


4 5. 


I am a teacher , admini sir a lor , 

pa ra - pr ufe ssiona 1 or a ’do , other profe s sional ( 


46. 


I am a man woman 


47. 


My age is; 20-24 25-29 30 -34 

35-39 40-44 45-49 

50 t 


48. 


] predict that J will , will not be working in 

District ?;96 two years from now. 
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QUESTION NA1UK POU COMMUNITY PF.OPPK 



Sunnm-r, 19 VO 



Dear Parent:-': 



Jin seel on your knowledge and the cxj^ricna's you have 
had so far with l lie Valley View School District, please rate the 
following features of the school system, 

5 - Excellent 
4 "■ Good 
3 ~ Average 
2 :: Poor 
1 Very poor 
0 :: No opinion, do iUit know 

11 a t uy x 

1. Hus schedules 

2, 'lonelier s in the elementary schools 

3, Teachers in the Junior High School 

4. Instructional materials 

5. Elementary buildings 

__ 6, lUiilding of West View Junior High School 

7. School principals 

8. Extra services such as library and special education 
classes 

9. Efficient use of tax money 

10, Information received almut the Valley View 45-15 Plan 

11, Worth of the Valle y View 15-1:3 Plan 



m oiled in cither the Valley View 
Lo Junior High 5* h»>ol next \crn ? 
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12. Will yen hr.i children e 
c h ir er lu y si liui 4 * or l 
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13. Will yon cli;un;c yuuv usual vacation plant* because of the 
45-15 Plan? 

• _ Yes No _ Don't know 

If “Yes, “ how ? 

14, Can you tliinl; <f anylUni; that would change your present 
opinion about t lie* 45-15 Plan ? 

__ Yes No 

If “Yes, “ what might it be? 



15, Do any members of your family ftiungly cP sa liicj: will' you 
about the worth of the 45- 15 l^an? 

Yes No Don't know 

16. What do you tliinl; were tie major reasons for the School 
Board adopting the 45-15 Plan? (Cheek one or more,! 

(1) Save building costs 

( 2) Save instructional costs 

(3) Save administrative costs 

(4) Save* heating costs 

(5) Improve instruction 

_ (6) Raise yearly salaries of teachers who v;41 
work twelve months 

(7) Bring more men teachers into the m bool dislrii 

(8) Help families to have vat aliens in all seasons o 
the year 

(9) Over - creA'dcfl classrooms 

( in) Other; 



17, Would you (if the state l-*\y \vt re !•» allow it) vole for bight i 
ta\i s to avoid tl.o 4 5- I ^ Phot? 



Y e S 



,Nm 



P«.n‘i \ n « «v.‘ 
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18. Do you believe that the 45-15 Plan will actually save money 
for the district? 

Yes No Don't know 

19. Are you in favor of more men teachers in the elementary 
schools ? 

Yes N o D on* t know 

20. If evaluation shows that students lean more under the 45-15 
Plan but no money is saved, would you then support the Plan? 

Yes No Don't know 

21. If the 45-15 Plan were tc save 5% on educational costs but 
the students were not to learn any more than under the 
traditional school year, would you then support the Plan? 

Yes No Don't know 

22. Are you aware of any special problems your children have in 
School now? 

_ Yes No Have no children in 

school now 

23. What occupa tion( s) do you hope your oldest child (whether or 

not he or she is in school) will go into? 



24. Is there another person ( not an educator) in the community 

whom you_jrust and who knows of the disadvantages as well as 
the advantages of the 45-15 Plan (one who is well-informed)? 

Yes No 

If you have no ob j ection , would you give the person's name and 
address so that he could be asked if he would grant an inter- 
view about the 45-15 Plan: 



(Name) (Address) 



(Telephone number, if known) 

25, If your answer was 11 Yes” on Question 24, have you talked 

personally to this person? > Yes No 

26. How many years have you lived in the community? 

58 
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27. 



Who are you? 



Mother 

Father 

Both Mother and Father 

O the r 

28. Would you be willing to be interviewed by an outside inter- 
viewer (someone not living in the community but paid for 
by the local school district) every six months about your 
ratings of the 45- 15 Plan and your reasons for the ratings? 

Yes No 

If “Yes, " then please give your name and address below: 



(Name) (Address) 



(Telephone) 



COMMENTS: 



( 

! 
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INTERVIEW PROTOCOL 



Ask permission to tape-record. If refused, put down nearly 
verbatim responses but not entirely so. Do a minimum of 
editing. Tell them, if asked, that only people at the university 
under the personal direction of the project director will listen 
to the tape. No one in the district will know who said what. 

We will prepare summaries only for the school staff to use. 



DO NOT look at the questionnaires before talking to the parents. 
You should not know whether they came out of the high or low 
group, though you may guess correctly after talking to them. 



Use the questions a, 4 ; leading questions. Seek all possible 
elaboration when they in any way indicate they have more 
to say. 



U se a separate tape cartridge for each interview, putting 
the code number only on the cartridge and date of interview. 



E ach of the questions must be asked even if i t seems like 
it has already been asked. 



Interview both parents together when possible, even if only 
one parent’s name is on the test. However, don’t postpone 
an interview because one parent is absent. Do tell them 
when calling that you would like to have both parents there 
if convenient for them. Record divergent or apparently 
irrelevant answers when given. 



1 . 



What group are you in? ABC]) 

?,. Wjll(do) you have any children in school this coming year? 
Yes No 

If so, what are their names, ages, and schools they are 
attending? 

Name Age School 



3, Please describe your vacations for the family during the last 
two years (length, frequency, at home or away), How long, 
when, where, who went, what kinds of activities, etc. This 
question is vital for the survey. ( Get as specific information 
a s possible. ) 



4. Can you say now what changes you think you xnusl make in 
your vacation plans because of the 45-15 Plan? 



5, What overall rating would you give to the Valley View School 
District (not the high school district) -- ignoring the 45-15 

Plan? /_ / / / / / 

(Excellent) (Good) (Average) (Poor) (Very poor) 



6. Gut of this list (hand them a card with items on it). pick out 
the t wo ite ms you would give the lowest rating on. 
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7. 



Please pick the two b cst items, 



8. Do you know any of the school board members personally? 

Yes Ho 

9. Have you ever talked to any of the school board members about 
the 45-15 Plan? 

Yes No 

If 4i No, 11 would you like to? If 41 Yes, 41 how long ago? 

10, Have you ever talked to a principal or a teacher about the 
45-15 Plan? 

Yes No 

If “No, 14 would you like to? If ‘ Yes, 11 how long ago? 

Did you attend any of the meetings about tire 45-15 Plan? 

11, Have you ever talked to any of your neighbors about the 45*15 
Plan? 

Yes No 

If “Yes, 11 has this helped you form an opinion? 

In what way? 

12, Do you read most or all of the news articles on the 45-15 Plan? 

Yes No 

13, On the reverse side of the card is a list of common questions 
parents and taxpayers have asked about the 45-15 Plan. 

Are any of those questions still unanswered in your mind? 
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14. From what you now know about the 45-15 Plan, wlial is your 
opinion of the Plan? 

L /_ L J L / 

(Excellent) (Good) (Average) (Poor) (Very poor) 

15. Do you believe that the 45-15 Plan will actually save money 
for the district? 

Why? : , 



16. If achievement tests show that students learn more under the 
45-15 Plan, but no money is saved, would you then support 
the Plan? 



17. If the 45-15 Plan were to save 5% on total costs to the school 

district but achievement tests showed that the students learned 
the same amount as under the traditional school year, would 
you then support the Plan? 



18. Do your children have any special problems in school now? 

(Ask even if all are in parochial school.) 

Is the school district doing anything to help your children with 
these problems? 



19. What is the best thing you can think of that the schools cculd 
do for (your children? 

>!< Omit word it person has no children of his own. 



Are they doing it? 

20. Should schools help all children to get better jobs? 
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21 . 



Do you want any of your child von to go to college? 



If “Yes, 11 do you think the Valley View School District has a 
good program for this purpose? __ 



22. How long have you lived in this community? 



23. Did the reputation of the schools in any way influence your 
decision to come? 



24. Are there any reasons you can think of why you might leave 
this area in the next two years? 



25. Has (will) the 45-15 Plan cau secl( cause) any change in your 

household budget for items such as clothing, spending money, 
baby sitting, or food? _ 



26. Will the 45-15 Plan change the times that friends and relatives 
will visit your family? Yes No 

If 4 "Yes, ** in what way? 



27. Do you know personally of any family who has moved into the 
district or moved out because of the 45-] 5 Plan? 

Yes No 

28, Do you know personally of any family who will place their 
children into or take them out of parochial schools because 
of the 45-15 Plan? 

Yes No 
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29. Do you have any other comments about the school district 
or the 45-15 Plan? 



30. Here is a rating sheet for you to tell the University of Illinois 
whether I did a good job in my interview. If you have no 
objections, would you fill in the rating sheet after 1 leave 
and drop it in the mail. [See Page 67. ] 
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What arc the best and worst features of the Valley View District // 96 ? 
(Check two of each): 

1. Teaching of arithmetic 

2, Textbooks for arithmetic 

3. Teaching of reading 

4, Books for pupils to read 

5, Teaching of science 

6, Materials for science instruction 

7. Teaching of social studies, including history 

8. Materials for social studies instruction 
9r Special education classes 

10. Teachers for elementary classes 

11. Teachers for the Junior High School classes 

12. Music instruction 

13. Art instruction 

14. Recreational programs 

15. Libraries 

16. Bus schedule for last year 

17. Bus schedule for next year 

18. School(s) your child(ren) was(were) ass igned to last year 

19. Scj)ooi(s) your child(ren) is(are) as si g ned to this year just underway 

20. Group (A, B, C, or D) your family has been assigned to 

21. School principals 

22. Policies of school board on how tax money is used 

23. Amount of taxes paid to the school district 

24. Information received from school officials 

25. The Valley View 45 - 1 5 Plan 

26. Other 
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Typical Questions Asked by Families 
About the 45-15 Plan 



1, Can we change the group we are assigned to? If sc, what 
is the procedure. 

Z. Why must some students be assigned to schools r, t nearest 
to their homes? 

3, What happens if children go on vacations with their families 
when they should be in school? 

4. When will the air conditioning be brought to a state of 
sati sfaction? 



5. Will teaching for twelve months a year be tiring for the 
teachers ? 



6. Will the children be taught the same materials as during 
the traditional year? 

7. How much will the children learn? 



8. How : inch money will be saved for the district on one year? 

9. What will happen to children when they move to another 
district or enter high school? 

10. What arc we to do during each of the fifteen-day vacations? 
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CHECK LIST OF 
PRIORITY CONCERNS 



The Valley View 45-15 Plan will soon go into operation. 
Many kinds of changes could happen. However, it will not be poss- 
ible to find out about every possible change. Time and resources 
will be too limited. 



Re low are listed many kinds of information that could be 
collected about changes. Please go through the list and circle each 
item that you believe is essential information to collect- -so essential 
that some local district funds ought to be used to obtain the informa- 
tion, if no other way can be found to carry out the evaluation. 



CHANGES IN: 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 



9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 



Number, length, and types of vacations that 
families take each year. 

Average salary paid to teachers and otners 
for 18 0 days of employment as compared to 
other schools in the arcc*. 

Average number of days each teacher works 
during one calendar year. 

Recreation and amusement programs in the 
c ommunity . 

Absenteeism, truancy, and juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Behavior of teachers (e.g., ir ritabler.es s, 
emotional outbursts, fairness, etc,), based 
on judgments of students. 

Attitudes of students toward school, based 
on self-reports {e.g,, questionnaires). 

Costs of building m ain t enance ard major 
r epairs . 

Community church programs. 

Kinds of families moving into and out of the 
community. 

Kinds of work and amount of time worked 
by mothers. 

Cost per chilu for teachers and other 
personnel. 

Loneliness felt by children during vacation 
periods. 

Kinds and amounts of further training chosen 
by teachers and administrator s . 

Friends chosen by students. 



16 . 

17 . 

18 . 



19 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 

36 . 

37 . 

38 . 



39 . 



Cost of school transports tion and air 
conditioning. 

What students do during vacation periods. 

Summer -month attitudes of students and 
teachers, including amounts of absenteeism, 

Industries attracted to the school district. 

Attitudes of parents toward the schools, 
based on interviews. 

Student achievement tests. 

Changes in teacher characteristics, such a* 
sex, age, and background. 

Parent involvement in school activities. 

Teacher demands as expressed in teacher - 
school board nc gotiations , 

Costs of building construction. 

New instructional techniques used by teachers. 

Trust of parents in the work of the teachers. 

Career interests of students. 

Willingness of taxpayers to provide financial 
support to the schools. 

Cost of total program (per student) as com- 
pared to state -wide figuies for various kinds 
of districts. 

Size of classes, and variations in size. 

Characteristics of the school administrators 
and school board members (length of service, 
sex, occupation, etc.). 

Costs of teacher substitutes, classroom aides, 
and other supportive personnel services. 

Student - teacher - pa rent c onference s , 

Student sensitivity to future social problems 
( e *g.i pollution, population explosion, etc.) 
and commitment to solve them. 

Costs of instructional materials and equip- 
ment. 

Friendships among children and among 
families. 

Use of cumulative folders and other informa- 
tion on students by teachers and others. 

Achievement test scores by dr op- out -prone 
and highly gifted children. 
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40. Homework clone by students, 

41. Tasks assumed by children in the home. 

42. Student creativeness in solving problems, 

43. Student social maturity. 

44. Jobs and earnings of teachers outside of thei 
teaching job in the district. 

45. Personnel policies in the district. 

46. Perceptions of the district by the state 
education department, universities, and 
other school districts. 

47. Student make -up of classes (sex, age, test 
scores, etc.). 

48. Teacher effectiveness based on outside 
observers. 

49. Trust between teachers and students. 

50. Trust between teachers and administrators. 

51. Patterns of friendship among the teachers. 

52. Actual functions performed by teachers and 
administrators. 

53. Kinds of criticisms that taxpayers without 
children make of the school district. 

54. Kinds of criticisms that parents make of the 
school district. 



ARE THERE OTHER KINDS OF INFORMATION YOU THINK 
IMPORTANT TO COLLECT? 
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FEEDBACK ON INTERVIEWERS 



Summer, 1970 



Dear Parent and/or Taxpayer: 



Thank you most sincerely for helping out with 
our interview survey. You are providing a very valuable service 
to the school district. 

You can help us even further by evaluating the 
effectiveness of our interviewer. If he is making anv mistakes, 
you can help him correct them. If he is doing a fine job, then 
he will be happy to hear that too. 

A self-addressed, stamped envelope is provided 
for your convenience. 



Sincerely, 



William M. Rogge 
Project Director 
Evaluation of the 45-15 Plan 



Enclosure 
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July , 1970 



Dear Professor Rogge; 

We were interviewed by Mr, 

Here is our rating of his work: 

1, Was he on time with his appointment? 

2, Did he answer all of your questions? 
if not, what did he fail to answer? 



3. Was he friendly and polite? 

4. Did he say or do anything that made you uncomfortable? 




i 




' i 



5. Do you trust him? 

6, Did he ask any questio.ns that you thought inappr opi iate ? 



7. Are there any questions he should have asked but did not? 



8, V r ould you like to have him at your next interview session 

(which probably will be early in 1971)? 

9. Comments; 
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APPENDIX B 



THE VALI-EY VIEW 45-15 
CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR PLAN 
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Valley View District #96 
Research and Development Office 
Dalhart Avenue 
Dockport, Illinois 60441 
( 185 ) 838-798 1 



The Valley View 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan is a 
method of assigning pupils, buil ling facilities, and staff members. 

By more efficient use of the physical plant, by a more extensive use 
of the personnel, and by a more equal distribution of pupil class 
attendance throughout the year, the school district anticipates a 
savings in building construction costs, a longer working year for 
some certified and lion-certified employees {with corresponding 
increases in income), and quality education for the student body. 

The Plan is educationally sound, financially desirable, and 
legally possible. This Plan was developed in District #96 and should 
not be confused with other scheduling systems, 

1, Saturdays and Sundays, all Illinois legal holidays, a 
week at Christmas, a week at Easter, and a period of 
five to nine class days in July (as an adjusting period) 
are designated as school closing times. A five-year 
calendar has been prepared to insure that the pupil 
schedules are in logical segments. When classes are 
not in session, however, the buildings could be open 
for maintenance, athletic events, community activities, 
and library service. All provisions of the Illinois 
“Monday Holiday Bill 1 ’ are observed, 

2, All District #96 pupils are placed in one of four groups 
(A, B, C, or D), according to the small neighborhood in 
which they live. Unless the parents request differently, 
all children in the same family are placed on the same 
attendance schedule, even though the children may be at 
differed- grade levels or at different buildings. The four 
groups always stay in the same order of rotation. 

Enrollment has increased at an exceptionally rapid rate and 
will continue to do so. Electronic data-proce ssing facilities are 
necessary to the scheduling process, 

3, On June 24, 1970, the teachers and staff members for 
Group A began a four -day Teacher Institute, On June 30, 
1970, the pupils in Group A began classes. These pupils 
attended school for 45 class days then had a fiftccn-class 
day vacation. Four cycles of attendance such as this 
gives the pupil 180 class days per school year and per 
calendar year. 
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4. Group B staff members had a four -day institute immedi- 
ately prior to the beginning of classes for Group B. 

Group B pupils began classes on July 21, 1970, which 

was fifteen class d? L ys after Group A began. 

5. Group C staff members had a four-day institute after 
which Group C pupils began classes on August 1 1, 1970. 

At thjfi time, three of the four groups of pupils were in 
school and one group was on vacation. 

6* After pupils in Group A finished 45 class days of school- 
ing and began a fifteen-class day vacation, the pupils in 
Group D began classes utilizing the classrooms and (in 
some cases) the teachers that were used by the Group A 
pupils. Group A pupils returned to replace Group B 
pupils; Group B pupils replaced Group C pupils; Group C 
pupils replaced Group D pupils, etc. 

7. The families in the community were scheduled first. The 
teachers and classrooms were scheduled to match the 
pupils for grade level and department (in the junior high). 

8. Bus service, building administrators, library and resource 
center staff members, cafeteria workers, and custodial 
employees were scheduled as required. 

Provision was made for special education pupils, pupils 
who transfer into District #96, and pupils who may be 
retained or advanced. Kindergarten classes are pro- 
vided on a two -shift-per -day schedule. 

Provisions have been made for emergency school closing 
days and teacher institute days. 

9. This scheduling system was designed to provide District 
#96 pupils with quality education, full school days (except 
for kindergarten pupils), and 180 class days per year. 

The 45-15 schedule is not a device for increasing class 
days of instruction. 

10. So far the use of this Plan lias resulted in saving the 
construction costs of sixty fully-equipped classrooms 
for District #96. New buildings and additions will also 
be scheduled under the 45-15 Plan, 



Copyright Valley View District #96 
September, 1970 
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ILLINOIS LEGISLATION AND STATE OFFICE GUIDELINES 
AFFECTING YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL OPERATIONS 
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Slate of Illinois 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
302 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

October 7, 1969 



Ray Page 
Superintendent 



Method of Distributing General State Aid 
to Districts on an Approved 
Twelve Month Calendar 

House Bill 1525 was passed by the Seventy -Sixth General Assembly 
and was signed into law by the Governor on August 18, 1 9 1*9 . The 
law authorizes the Superintendent of Public Instruction to determine 
the General State Aid apportionment to districts that operate on an 
approved twelve month calendar in accordance with Section 18,8 of 
The School Code of Illinois as near as may be applicable. The 
following procedure will be followed in a school district which oper- 
ates on an approved twelve month calendar during 1970-1971. 

I. General State Aid payments in 1970- 1971 will be com- 
puted on the following basis: 

1. The best six months’ average daily attendance 
for the 1969-1970 school year 

2. The I 96 S assessed valuation of the school district 

II, For the 1970-1971 school year, attendance shall be 
maintained for each tract. In order to compute the 
average daily attendance for a month, the total days 
of attendance shall be divided by the number of days 
school was in session for that month. The average 
daily attendance for the best six months of the fiscal 
year will be the initial basis for the 1970-1971 State 
Aid computation. Inasmuch as approximately seventy- 
five percent of the pupils are enrolled at any time, the 
best six months 1 average daily attendance will be multi- 
plied by four and divided by three to determine the 
district's weighted best six months of average daily 
attendance. The average daily attendance for pupils 
in grades 9 ”1^ will be multiplied by 1.25 in the State 
Aid calculation. 

111. General State Aid will be distributed to approved school 
districts in the following manner: 
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1. The first General State Aid payment may be 
vouchcrcd to the State Auditor immediately 
following the final approved of the Common 
School Fund appropriation in an amount equal 
to approximately one -sixth of the district’s 
General State Aid CJaim entitlement for 1970- 
1971. 

2. Beginning September J970, payments will be made 
to approved districts in the same manner as 
General Slate Aid payments are made to all 
districts in the State of Illinois; these payments 
shall reflect any prior reimbursement. 



A bill was introduced on April 22, 1970, into the Illinois State 
Senate by Senator Bilbert to amend Chapter 122, Paragraphs 10-19. 1 
and 10-20, 12 of the school code to allow for a full school year for one 
or move schools in a district. It was signed into law by Governor 
Ogilvie on June 29, 1970, the day before the school began the 45-15 
Plan. The legislation read: 

Any school district may, by resolution of its board, 
operate one or more schools within the district on a 
full year school plan approved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Any board which operates under 
this Section shall devise a plan so that a student’s 
required attendance in school shall be for a minimum 
term of 180 days of actual attendance, including not 
more than four institute days, during a twelve -month 
period, but shall not exceed 185 days. Under such 
plan, no teacher shall be required to teach more 
than 185 days, A calendar of ISO days may be estab- 
lished with the approval of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 
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APPENDIX O 



Opinions and Attitudes of Professional Staff 
Toward 45-15 Plan as of June 9, 1970 



Overview 

Detailed Analysis of 
1 6 1 Completed Questionnaire s 

Factor Analysis of Questionnaire 

Study of Sub-sample Differences 
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OVERVIEW 



Oil May 15, 1970, the entire professional staff of District // 9 6 
was asked to complete a questionnaire titled, “Final Professional 
Evaluation. 11 A total of 240 questionnaires were returned. The 
staff was asked to respond to forty -two items by indicating whether 
they: (1) “ Heartily Agree, “ (2) “Mildly Agree, “ (3) “Don’t 

know or mixed reactions, 1 ’ (4) “Mildly Disagree, “ (5) “Strongly 

Disagree. “ After each item, the staff member was to respond by 
marking the number which reflected his feelings. 

All staff members were told that this would be Hie final com- 
prehensive evaluation prior to the June 30 opening and were asked to 
give as rigorous a rating as possible to the items presented. Seventy- 
nine incomplete questionnaires, consisting of twenty men and fifty- 
nine women, were analyzed separately to see if significance differ- 
ences existed. The differences were so minor, the two groups were 
combined for much of t lie analysis. 

Presented below in Table 1 is a summary of the total number 
of responses to each question by rating categories. This table shows 
the results of 1 6 1 completed questionnaires, (See Appendix A for 
instrument. ) 



Table 1 

Summary of Answers on Completed Evaluations 





RATINGS 


Que stion 
Number 


Heartily 

Agree 


Mildly 

Agree 


Don’t Know 
or Mixed 
Reactions 


Mildly 

Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 




n 1 


i % 


n | % 


n 


i % 


n i % 


n 


i 


% 


1 


103 


64.0 


21 1 13. 0 


22 


j 13. 7 


5 j 3.1 


10 


1 

j 


6. 2 


2 


100 


62. 1 


29 1 18.0 


17 


j 10. 5 


6) 3.7 


9 


1 

i 


5. 6 


3 


10 


6. 2 


21 [ 13. 0 


43 


j 26.7 


40 1 24. S 


47 


j 29. 2 


4 


32 


19.9 


25 1 15.5 


82 


j 50.9 


17 | 10. 5 


5 


1 

l 


3. 1 


c nO 


3 


1.9 


7 1 4.3 


17 


J 10.5 


4 J 2. 5 


i 

L_ 


6 


69 


42.8 


56 1 34.8 


31 


| 19. 3 


4 j 2. 5 


1 


1 

i 


0. 6 


7 


94 


58. 4 


41 1 25. 5 


23 


j 14. 3 


21-1.2 


1 


i 

j 


0. 6 


8 


63 


39. 1 


45 1 27.9 


41 


1 25. 5 


6 1 3. 7 


6 


i 

j 


3.7 


9 


40 


24.8 


49 j 30. 4 


43 


i_ 26,7 


22 1 1 3. 7 


7 


i 

i 


4. 3 


10 


33 


20. 5 


1 4 J 8.7 


~T9 


j 497 0* 


23 j 14. 3 


12 


i 

i 


7. 4 


11 




13.0 


49 j 30. 4 


82 


J 50.9 


6 1 3.7 


3 


! 


ITT" 



Only 31 persons answered this question as many of the faculty 
cither did not have children or did not live in the Valley View Distric 
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| Tabic 1 (continued) 

I Summary of Answers on Completed Evaluations 













T 


l A TIN Ci S 
















Don 1 ! Know 








Qu e s ti on 


Heartily 


Mildly 


or 


M ixc cl 


Mildly 


Strongly 


Number 


Agree 


Agree 


Reactions 


Disagree 


Disagree 




n 


1 


% 


n 1 % 


n 


% 


n 1 % 


n 


% 


12 


17 


1 

1 


10. 5 


46 j 28. 6 


74 


45. 9 


18] 11. 1 


6 


3. 7 


13 


27 


1 

1 


1 6 . 8 


49 | 30. 4 


59 


36. 6 


18 j 11.1 


8 


5. 0 


14 


10 


1 

1 


6. 2 


31 | 19. 3 


76 


43. 5 


31 J 19. 3 


_ 13 L 8 -* 


15 


30 


1 

1 


18. 6 


61 | 37.9 


50 


31 .1 


15] 9.3 


5 


3. 1 


16 


56 


1 

1 


34.8 


47 { 29. 2 


30 


18.6 


17 j 10. 5 


11 


6.8 


17 


15 


1 

1 


9. 3 


37 j 23. 0 


55 


34. 2 


43 j 26. 7 


ii 


6.8 


18 


15 


1 

1 


9. 3 


31 j 19. 3 


71 


44. 1 


34 j 21. 1 


10 


6. 2 


19 


45 


1 

1 


27.9 


46 j 28. 6 


46 


28. 6 


20 ] 12. 4 


4 


2. 5 


20 


10 


1 

1 


6. 2 


22 1 1 3. 7 


98 


60.8 


27 j 1 6. 8 


4 


2. 5 


21 


27 


1 

1 


1 6.8 


44] 27. 3 


62 


38. 5 


22 j 13. 7 


6 


3. 7 


22 


39 


1 

1 


24. 2 


61 j 37.9 


44 


27. 3 


14] 8.7 


3 


1.9 


23 


1 3 


i 

l 


8.1 


31 | 19. 3 


67 


41. 6 


34 ] 21. 1 


16 


9.9 


24 


18 


l 

1 


11.1 


59 ] 36. 6 


40 


24. 8 


30 ] 18. 6 


14 


8.7 


25 


70 


t 

i 


43. 5 


41 ] 25. 5 


30 


18. 6 


17 J 10. 5 


3 


1.9 


26 


43 


i 

i 


26. 7 


36] 22.4 


63 


39. 1 


15] 9.3 


4 


2. 5 


27 


17 


i 

i 


10.5 


44] 27. 3 


85 


52.8 


13 J 8.1 


2 


1 . 2 


28 


20 


i 

i 


12.4 


42 j 26. 1 


62 


38. 5 


28 j 17.4 


9 


5. 6 


29 


24 


i 

i 


1 4. 9 


41 j 25. 5 


69 


42.8 


18 j 11. 1 


9 


5.6 


30 


28 


i 

i 


17. 4 


41 | 25. 5 


66 


41.0 


19 ] 11.8 


7 


4. 3 


31 


17 


i 

i 


1 0. 5 


39 j 24. 2 


73 


45. 3 


26 j 16. 1 


6 


3. 7 


32 


21 


i 

i 


13. 0 


33 J 20. 5 


76 j 47. 2 


27 j 16.8 


4 


2. 5 


33 


18 


i 

i 


H. 1 


37 ] 23. 0 


70 


43. 5 


28 j 1 7 . 4 


8 


5. 0 


34 


20 


i 

i 


12.4 


39] 24. 2 


88 


54. 6 


11 | 6.8 


3 


1.9 


35 


8 


i 

i 


5.0 


lOj 6.2 


62 


38. 5 


61 [ 37. 9 


20 


12. 4 


36 


14 


i 

i 


8.7 


17 J 10. 5 


77 


47.8 


40 | 24.8 


13 


8.1 


37 


78 


i 

i 


48 • 


55 ] 34. 2 


22 


13. 7 


2 [ 1.2 


4 . 


2. 5 


38 


6 


J 3.7 


15j 9.3 


80 


49. 7 


31 J 19. 3 


29 


18. 0 


39 


12 


1 

i 

| 


7. 4 


30 | 18. 6 


<00 


62. 1 


13 j 8.1 


6 


3. 7 


40 


7 


1 

.1 


4. 3 


34 j 21 . 1 


90 I 55. 9 


22 J 1 3. 7 




5.0 


41 


17 


1 

1 


10. 5 


40 { 24.8 


79 


49.0 


15 } 9. 3 


10 


6. 2 


42 


56 


1 


34.8 


44j 27. 3 


44 27. 3 


1 1 ] 6.8 


6 


3.7 



ERJT 
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DETAILED ANALYSIS OF 
161 COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRES 



Each of the original forty-two questions lias been placed 
into one of the following eleven separate groupings; 

a. General View of 45-15 Plan 

b. Student Success 

c. Teacher Success 

d. Innovations 

e. Intra-School Relations 

f. Attitudes of Lay Citizens 

g. Attitudes of Professional Staff 

h. Profe ssional Contracts 

i. Costs 

j. Tooling Up (Planning, Inservice, 
Professional Understandings) 

a . General View of 45-15 Plan ; 



Item: 

26, The 45-15 Plan will still be in operation five years 
from now, 

(26.7, 22.4, 39.1, 9.3, 2.5) 

37. District #96 will g£ in national attention in the next 
five years, 

{48.4, 34. 2, 13. 7, 1. 2, 2. 5) 

42, All in all, the 45-15 Plan is the most exciting educational 
innovation I have ever participated in, 

{34.8, 27. 3, 27. 3, 6.8, 3.7) 

Almost one -half of the respondents felt the 45-15 Plan would 
be in operation for at least five years, over four -fifths predicted 
that in five years the Plan would gain national attention, and almost 
two-thirds of the staff stated-that the 45-15 Plan was the most excit- 
ing educational innovation in which they had ever' par tic ipated . The 
percentage scores in disagreement with these issues arc extremely 
low when compared with the evaluations of other questions. 



>\< The five percentage figures from Tabic 1 are given in parentheses. 
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b. 



Student Success: 



11, Students will do better on yearly achievement tests 
because of several short vacations instead of on 2 
long summer vacation. 

{13.0, 30.4, 50.9, 3.7, 1.9) 

19. Absenteeism will be much higher during the summer 
m onths, 

(27.9, 28, 6, 28. 6, 12. 4, 2, 5) 

20. Students will become more positive in attitudes toward 
school. 

(6. 2, 13. 7, 60.8, 16.8, 2. 5) 

24. Half or more of the children will return to the school 
during their vacations at least once a week if they are 
allowed to use libraries, participate in extra-curricular 
activities, and join field trips, 

(11. 1, 36. 6, 24.8, 18. 6, 8.7) 

36. Students will do less homework under the 45-15 Plan. 

(8.7, 10.5, 47.8, 24.8, 8.1) 



There was a considerable reluctance to make decisive state- 
ments about predicted student success by the respondents. Over 
43% did feel that positive gains could be expected in student achieve- 
ment, Over one -half of the responc^nts thought that absenteeism 
would be much higher during the summer months. Almost half the 
staff did predict that students would return to school during vacations 
if given the opportunity. Relatively few would respond strongly either 
way to the statement that 11 students will do less homework,’ 1 

c , Teacher Success ; 

10. Teachers who will be working more than the customary 
18 4 days within a twelve -month period will become tired 
and worn out. 

(20.5, 8.7, 49.0, 14.3, 7.4) 

15, If the 45-15 1 ian lasts for five years, then a higher 
proportion of men teachers will be employed in the 
district. 

(18.6, 37.9, 31. 1, 9. 3, 3. 1) 

17, It will be much harder to teach under the 45-15 Plan, 

( 9 . 3, 23. 0, 34. 2 , 26 . 7, 6.8) 

28, Teacher turnover will be reduced. 

(1 2,4, 26. 1, 38. 5, 17.4, 5.6) 
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c. Teache r Suc cess (continued) 

38, Teacher effectiveness will decrease during the next 
five years under the 45-15 Plan. 

(3.7, 9.3, 49.7, 19.3, 18.0) 

The responses indicate a great deal of uncertainty by the staff 
about what the outcomes of the 45-15 Plan as far as teachers arc 
concerned. Nearly 30% thought teachers would become tired and 
worn out if they taught more than the customary 184 days but nearly 
22% disagreed. There was not agreement on how hard it would be to 
teach or on teacher turnover. Closest agreement (56. 5%) was on the 
prediction of more men teachers eventually being employed as a 
result of the 45-15 Plan. 



d. * Innovations ; 



4. Cooperative teaching teams arc a fine arrangement. 

(19.9, 15.5, 50.9, 10.5, 3.1) 

14. A completely mdividualized instructiozi program is much 
easier under the 45-15 Plan. (Ignore special education 
cla s se s . ) 

(6.2, 19.3, 43.5, 19.3, 8.1) 

29. Individualized instruction will be used by most or all 

teachers, grades K-6, in at least two subjects by 1974 
in District #96. 

(14. 9, 25. 5, 42.8,. 11. 1, 5. 6) 

While over half of the respondents failed to commit themselves 
on cooperative teaching (not yet tried out), over one -third did agree 
with the statement that 14 cooperative teaching teams arc a fine arrange- 
ment.*’ One -fourth disagreed and one -fourth agreed that individualized 
instruction would be easier unrh-.r the 45-15 Plan. More teachers (40,4%) 
believed individualized instruction would be used by most or all teachers 
in District #96 by 1974, though many (17. 7%) disagreed with that too. 



Intra-School Relations: 



0 

ERIC 



32. Student-teacher-parcnt conferences will increase under 
the 45-15 Plan. 

(13. 0, 20. 5, 47. 2, l6.8, 2. 5) 

39. Trust between teachers rind students in District #96 will 
increase in the next two years. 

(7. 4, 18,6, 62. 1, 8.1, 3. 7) 

40. Trust between teachers and administrators in District #96 
will increase in the next two years, 

(4.3, 21.1, 55.9, 13.7, 5,0) 

8G 
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40. 



e. Intra - School Relations (continued) 

Half or more of the staff did not believe that intra -school rela- 
tions would be affected by the 45-15 Plan, The remaining persons 
did not agree, though they tended to be more positive than negative. 

The number who were pessimistic was still large enough (19. 3%, 
11.8%, 18. 7%) perhaps for the administration to be concerned about it. 

f , A ttjtud c s of Lay Citizens : 

12. Families will get used to several short vacations and 
most will give mild or strong support after one year. 

(10. 5, 28. 6, 45.9, 11.1, 3. 7) 

13, The families in Track A will be the most negative 
toward the 45-15 Plan because they have to start first. 

(16.8, 30.4, 36. 6, 11. 1, 5.0) 

18, Other community agencies and programs, such as park 
and recreation, church, and summer camp, will quickly 
adjust with little complaint to the 45-15 Plan. 

(9. 3, 19. 3, 44. 1, 21.1, 6. 2) 

22, Some families will move out of the school district because 
of the 45-15 Plan. 

(24. 2, 37.9, 27. 3, 8.7, 1.9) 

23. Some families will move into the school district because 
of the 45-15 Plan. 

(8.1, 19.3, 41.6, 21.1, 9.9) 

27. Parental attitudes, on the average, will improve toward 
the school district under the 45-15 Plan. 

(10. 5, 27. 3, 52.8, 8. 1, 1.2) 

41, Taxpayers without children will feel more positive toward 
District i ! 96 in the next five years. 

(10.5, 24.8, 49.0, 9.3, 6. 2) 

Obviously, the staff was not agreeing very well on what the 
reactions of the community would be, though most were either positive 
or neutral. The one exception waa the large agreement (62, 1%) that 
some families would leave the community because of the 45-15 Plan, 
though a small number (10,6%) did not believe this either. 

8 • A ttitud es of P r ofessional Sta ff; 

7. Your principal’s attitude toward the 45-15 Plan is good, 
(58,4, 25. 5, 14. 3, 1. 2, 0. 6) 

8, Your own attitude toward the 45-15 Plan is good. 

0 (39.1, 27.9, 25.5, 3.7, 3.7) 

ERIC 
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Attitu de s of P r ofessional Staff ( c onl i n uc d ) 



g« 



These items showed the staff more positive toward t lie 45-15 
Plan than they anticipated the community to be. 

h, P r of e s s i ona 1 Cont i act s : 

1, The length of my contract for next year is just right, 
(64,0, 13, 0, 13,7, 3. 1, 6, 2) 

2, The track(s) 1 will be working with is(are) the one(s) 

1 wanted, 

(62, 1, 18, 0, 10, 5, 3, 7, 5, 6) 

3, My salary per month for next year (i, c. , ignore the 
length of your contract) is excellent compared to salaries 
of surrounding districts, 

(6,2, 13,0, 26,7, 24.8, 29,2) 

16, Elem.enta.ry education should have more men teachers 
than presently, 

(34,8, 29. 2, 18.6, 10.5, 6.8) 

It is apparent that a large number of vhe staff agreed heartily 
that the length of their contract and the track(s) which they would be 
working with were satisfactory. It should be noted that Items **1’' 
and 41 2” received a higher percentage of responses for “heartily 
agree” than any other questions in this questionnaire. This pro- 
vision is a direct outcome of the 45~15 Plan, In Contast is their 
obvious dissatisfaction with their salary schedule, a feature not 
related to the 45-15 Plan, 

Costs ; 

21. Building maintenance and major repair costs per month 
per building will go up. 

(16.8, 27. 3, 38. 5, 13. 7, 3. 7) 

30. There will be greater variation in the sizes of classes 
under the 45-15 Plan. 

(17.4, 25. 5, 41.0, 11.8, 4, 3) 

31. Administrative costs per child wiP go up under the 45-15 
Plan as compared to similar districts, operating under a 
traditional nine -month schedule, 

(10. 5, 24. 2, 45, 3, 16. 1, 3. 7) 

33, Costs of instructional materials and equipment per child 
per year will increase, 

(11.1, 23,0, 43,5, 17.4, 5.0) 
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C osls (con\ imicd) 

34. Buildmg costs (debt retirement) per child will go down 
under the 45*T5 Plan. 

(12. 4, 24.2, 54. 6, 6.8, 1.9) 

The results on these questions provide a surprise. Even though 
the top administrative staff and the school board have anticipated equal 
°r reduced costs per child for administration, maintenance and repair, 
and instructional materials and equipment, a larger number of the 
staff disagreed than agreed! Perhaps the “per child” and “per month” 
phrases were not fully understood when the items were read. While 
not as large a number, 8.7% also thought building costs would remain 
the same or go up under the 45-15 Plan! The results are so surprising, 
added effort might be made in the future to find explanations for these 
opinions, 

j. Tooling U p; (Planning, Inservice, Professional Understandings) 

6. Your principal’s understanding of the 45-15 Plan is good. 
(42.8, 34.8, 19. 3, 2.5, 0.6) 

9. The planning done by the administrative staff other than 
your principal has been good, 

(24.8, 30. 4, 26. 7, 13.7, 4.3) 

25. Inservice training is needed if the 45-15 Plan is to work 
well. 

(43.5, 25.5, 18.6, 10.5, 1.9) 

35, Teachers will make less use of cumulative folders under 
the 45-15 Plan. 

(5.0, 6.2, 38.5, 37.9, 12.4) 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 



Out of the total sample of 240, there were 224 that were 
almost or totally completed on all items. Product moment correla- 
lions were computed, using a program that could handle missing 
data. The smallest n on any item was 218, 

The principal axis factor analysis program generated fifty 
factors. The first five are shown in Table 2: 

Table 2 

Summary of Principal Axis Factor Analysis 



Cumulative 



Factor Variance 


Percent Variance Percentage 


1 




6. 36 




12. 7 


12. 7 


2 




3. 27 




6, 5 


19. 2 


3 




2.48 




5.0 


24. 2 


4 




2. 18 




4.4 


28. 6 


5 




2. 08 




4. 2 


32. 7 




The items with the largest loadings 


on the first four factors 


are 


given in Table 3: 














Table 


3 






Items with Highest Factor Loadings - 


Principal Axis 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 Factor 4 


Item Loading 


Item 


Loading 


Item 


Loading Item Loading 


8 


. 63 


33 


. 64 


43 


-.54 40 -.44 


12 


.63 


38 


.61 


3 


-.47 30 .42 


42 


. 62 


36 


. 53 


7 


-.44 19 .41 


9 


.59 


31 


. 52 


6 


-.41 21 .39 


11 


.56 


35 


.48 


27 


. 36 39 -. 38 


27 


. 55 


13 


.41 


1 


-.35 32 -.34 


40 


. 53 


19 


. 41 


24 


, 34 


26 


. 52 


17 


.40 


2 


-. 32 


29 


. 52 


32 


. 35 






39 


.51 


40 


. 35 








An orthogonal rotation ana 


lysis was 


also used. The results 


are 


given in Tables 4 and 


5: 
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Tabic 4 

Summary of Orthogonal Rotation Analysis 



Cumulative 



F actor 


Variance 


Percent Variance 


Percent; 


1 


3. 3 


13. 6 


13. 6 


2 


3. 1 


12. 7 


26. 4 


3 


2. 7 


11.7 


37. 6 


4 


2. 7 


10. 9 


48.4 


5 


2* 3 


9.7 


58. 1 


6 


2. 3 


9. 3 


67. 4 


7 


2* 1 


8.6 


76. 0 


8 


2* 1 


8.6 


84. 6 


9 


2.0 


8. 1 


92. 7 


10 


1.8 


7. 3 


100. 0 



Table 5 

Items with Highest Factor Loadings - Or thogonal Rotation 



Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Factor 4 


Item 


Loading 


Item 


Loading 


Item 


Loading 


Item 


Loading 


37 


.66 


32 


.71 


38 


.68 


6 


.83 


41 


. 53 


40 


. 61 


35 


. 56 


7 


. 79 


42 


. 52 


39 


. 53 


17 


. 52 


9 


. 49 


26 


. 50 


23 


. 51 


10 


.50 


8 


.46 


11 


.48 


24 


• 51 


36 


. 47 


3 


. 38 


27 


. 45 


9 


• 47 


26 


.39 


11 


. 30 


39 


. 44 


27 


. 42 


33 


• 31 






8 


. 42 


42 


. 36 


19 


. 30 






25 


. 41 


28 


. 35 


8 


. 28 






34 


. 41 


41 


. 30 


13 


. 27 







The means, standard deviations, and principal axis loadings 
are given in Table 6; 

Table 6 





Summary 


of Information on Indiv 


idual Items 






Item 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Factors 


Loadings 


1 


1.6 


1. 2 


1 (.33) 


3 (. 


34) 


2 


1.6 


1.2 


1 (.39) 






3 


3.3 


1.5 


1 (. 36) 


3 (' 


.47) 


4 


2.3 


1.2 


1 (.35) 


5 (- 


.38) 


5 


3.0 


1 . 3 


5 (-.38) 






6 


1.8 


0.9 


1 (.51). 


3 (' 


.41) 


7 


1.5 


0.8 


1 (.40) 


3 (- 


.44) 


8 


2.0 


1.0 


1 (.64) 






9 


2.3 


1. 2 


1 (-59) 







o 

ERIC 



Table 6, Summary of Information on Individual Hems (continued) 



Item 


Mean 


Standard 


10 


2 . 7 


1 . 2 


11 


2 . 5 


1.0 


12 


2.6 


1 . o 


13 


2 . 6 


1.0 


14 


3 . 0 


1 . 2 


15 


2 . 3 


1.0 


16 


2 . 1 


1.3 


17 


2 . 7 


1.4 


18 


2.9 


1 . 1 


19 


2.4 


1. 1 


20 


3.0 


0.9 


21 


2.6 


1 . 1 


22 


2 . 4 


] . i 


23 


3 . 1 


1 . 1 


24 


2 . 7 


1.2 


25 


2 . 0 


1 . 1 


26 


2 . 3 


0.9 


27 


2 , 6 


0.9 


28 


2.7 


1.0 


29 


2 . 6 


1 . 1 


30 


2 . 6 


1 . 1 


31 


2.8 


1 . 1 


32 


2 . 7 


1 . 1 


33 


2.8 


1 . 1 


3 *t 


2 . 6 


1 . 1 


35 


3 . 3 


1 . 1 


36 


3 . 1 


1 . 1 


37 


1.6 


0.9 


38 


3 . 3 


1 . 1 


39 


2 . 7 


1 . o 


40 


2.8 


1 . 1 


41 


2 . 7 


l.o 


42 


2 . 1 


1 . 2 


43 


1,5 


1 . 1 



Deviation Factors 



1 (. 56 ) 

1 (. 62 ) 

2 (-. 41 ) 
1 (. 34 ) 



2 (. 41 ) 

1 (. 42 ) 

2 (. 41 ) 

1 (. 48 ) 

2 (. 31 ) 

1 (. 38 ) 

3 (. 34 ) 

1 (. 38 ) 

1 (. 52 ) 

1 (. 55 ) 

1 (. 45 ) 

1 (. 52 ) 

4 (. 42 ) 

2 (. 52 ) 

1 (. 33 ) 2 (. 

2 (. 64 ) 

2 (. 48 ) 

2 (. 53 ) 

1 (. 49 ) 

2 (. 61 ) 

1 (. 51 ) 

1 (. 54 ) 2 (. 
1 (. 38 ) 

1 (. 62 ) 

3 (-. 54 ) 
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Loadings 



4 (. 41 ) 
4 (. 39 ) 



3 (. 35 ) 

36 ) 4 (-. 34 ) 



35 ) 4 (-. 44 ) 



STUDY OF SUB-SAMPLE DIFFERENCES 



Means on all items were computed after the sample had been 
split by varioxi criterion variables. The criterion variables were 
grade level (primary, intermediate, and junior high school), member- 
ship on teaching teams, professional role {teacher, administrator, 
para -professional, other), sex, and whether employment would be 
expected in the district for another two years. Because age was 
used as a continuous variable, correlations are reported instead. 

The tables below provide the means, standard deviations, and t- values 
for those means that significantly varied. 

All items have values as follows: 

1 = Heartily Agree 

2 = Mildly Agree 

3 - Don't Know or Mixed Reactions 

4 =: Mildly Disagree 

5 s Strongly Disagree 



Table 7 

Primary, Intermediate, and Junior High School Staff 
Compared on Items Showing Significant Differences Among Means 



Junior High 

Item Primary Intermediate School T-test 





Mn 


s 


• D. 


Mn 


S.D. 


Mn 


s. 


D. 


1 vs 2 


1 vs 3 


2 


vs 3 


1 


1. 36 


1. 


00 


1. 66 


1. 22 


1. 78 


1. 


27 


1. 50 


2. 06 


0 . 


51 


6 


1. 68 


0 . 


90 


2.04 


0. 91 


1.80 


0 . 


85 


2. 18 


0. 75 


1. 


40 


13 


2. 62 


1. 


00 


2. 43 


1.09 


2. 87 


0 . 


98 


1. 04 


1. 39 


2. 


25 


18 


3. 01 


1. 


06 


2. 73 


1.09 


2. 60 


1. 


10 


1. 46 


2. 12 


0 . 


64 


21 


2. 75 


1. 


10 


2. 34 


1. 18 


2. 45 


1. 


12 


2. 02 


1. 49 


0 . 


53 



Table 8 

Membership on Cooperative Teams Compared on 
Items Showing Significant Differences Between Means 



Item 


Members 
Mn S.D. 


Non-Members 
Mn S.D. 


T -Value 


4 


1.80 


1. 23 


2. 62 


1. 13 


4. 60 


5 


3. 69 


0. 53 


3.79 


1. 48 


3. 15 


41 


2. 73 


1. 06 


2. 36 


1. 03 


2. 34 
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Tabic 9 

Professional Role Compared on Items Showing Significant 
Differences Among Means 



Item 


Teacher 


Administrator 


Other 


T- 


Value 








Mn 


S.D. 


Mn 


S. D. 


Mn 


S.D. 


1 vs 2 


1 vs 5 


2 


vs 3 


3 


3. 47 


1. 44 


3. 50 


1. 27 


2. 05 


1. 16 


0. 06 


4.05 


3. 


05 


6 


1.82 


0*91 


1. 10 


0.74 


1. 56 


0.86 


2. 45 


1. 18" 


I. 


41 


7 


1. 58 


0*82 


1.09 


0. 32 


1.44 


0. 78 


2. 60 


0. 66 


2. 


09 


8 


1.99 


1*05 


1. 20 


0. 63 


2. 00 


1. 08 


2. 36 


0. 04 


2. 


13 


9 


2.40 


1. 20 


2. 10 


0. 74 


, 78 


1.21 


0. 79 


2. 11 


0. 


76~ 


12 


2. 70 


1*03 


2*00 


0.82 


2. 28 


1. 13 


2. 11 


1764 


0. 


68 


13 


2. 57 


1. 07 


3. 50 


1. 27 


3.00 


1. 03 


2. 66 


1. 63 


1. 


13 


17 


2. 64 


1. 31 


3. 70 


1.83 


2. 39 


1. 79 


2.44 


0. 77 


1. 


85 


35 


3. 29 


1. 20 


4. 00 


1. 05 


3. 17 


1. 04 


1.83 


0. 44 


2. 


02 


38 


3. 26 


1. 22 


4*00 


0. 94 


3. 05 


1. 30 


1.88 


0. 69 


2. 


01 


41 


2. 65 


1. 08 


2. 30 


1. 16 


2. 50 


1. 04 


1. 00 


0 . 56 


2. 


47" 


42 


2,05 


1. 23 


1. 40 


0. 70 


2.44 


1. 15 


1.66 


1. 30 


2. 


61 



Table 10 

Sex Differences Compared on Items Showing Significant 
Differences Between Means 



Item 


Men 

Mn 


S.D. 


Women 
Mn S.D. 


T - Value 


3 


3. 57 


1. 40 


3. 13 


1. 52 


2. 12 


16 


1. 73 


1.02 


2. 24 


1. 33 


2. 94 


29 


2. 77 


1. 06 


2. 36 


1. 11 


2. 17 



Table 11 

Expected Employment (Two Years Hence or Not) 
in Valley View District Compared on Items Showing 
Significant Differences Between Means 



Item 


Expect Employment 
in Two Years 
Mn S. D. 


Do Not Expect 
Employment 
Mn S.D. 


T - Value 


8 


1. 67 


0.84 


2. 17 


1. 28 


3. 24 


18 


2. 60 


1. 09 


3. 04 


1. 16 


2. 63 


26 


1.98 


1. 07 


2.47 


1*02 


3. 10 


28 


2. 58 


1.07 


2. 93 


J. 11 


2. 17 


38 


3. 52 


1. 13 


3.05 


1. 35 


2. 57 
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Tabic 12 



Correlations Between Age and Individual Items on the 
“Final Professional Evaluation” Scale 
(Only Highest Values Shown) 



Product Moment 

Item Correlation 



45 (Role) .25 

16 . 14 

9 . 14 

30 -.13 

29 -.13 

4 . 12 

38 . 12 
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APPENDIX E 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND ABILITY 



Becau&c existing achievement test scores for grades 1-6 were 
the results o / individual teacher administration with accompanying 
variations in reliability, it was decided to test a stratified sample 
under rigorous conditions of administration during the month of April, 
1970, Two teachers with past experience in test administration first 
gave the battery of tests under the direction of the project director. 
When he was assured that they fully understood the details of the 
administration and would not significantly depart from the instructions 
(including time limits, assistance, seating arrangements, movement, 
and additional materials), they then completed the testing with the 
assistance of another teacher who helped bring the pupils to the test- 
ing room and to do monitoring. Pupils were greeted with a friendly 
smile and other attemion, and given these instructions: 

Once the test begins, please work hard but you cannot 
talk to each other or help each other. The results of 
this test will in no way influence your class grades. 

The purpose of this test is to find out whether the 45-15 
Plan will help you in your school work. Do you have 
any que stions ? 

The instructions for tire test administration were used verbatim 
as given in the publisher's Directions f or A dministration; Mclropoli - 
ta n Ac h i e ve m e n t Tests , dated 1959. The tests are published by 
Har court, Brace and World, Inc. Form A was used. The tests for 
grades 1-4 were hand scored and tabulated. All additions and tabu- 
lations were re-checked once. Every tenth test was re-scored to 
discover if any gross errors were occurring. As only minor errors 
(none more than one test item in a sub-test) were found in seven of 
the seventy-five tests re -scored, the remaining tests were not re - 
scored. For grades 5 and 6, a machine -scored answer sheet was 
used. The publisher provided the scoring service. The tests of one 
grade at one school were scored by hand to see if the results agreed 
with the machine scoring, which they dicl. 

Because the regular junior high school achievement tests were 
administered to all students by the same test administrators, these 
results were used for the seventh grade instead of administering 
another battery. The test used for the seventh grade was The Sian- 
? J » Form X , published by Harcourt, Brace 
and vVorld, Inc, Test results for the eighth grade were not used 
because these students would not be exposed to the 45-15 Plan since 
the y graduated in June, 1970. 

The stratified sample for grades 1-6 was selected by the 
following procedure. All pupils wer'* placed into one of 736 possible 
cells of a matrix. One pupil was drawn randomly from each rcl) if 
it contained a sample, The matrix, a five -dimensional one, con- 

- 90 - 
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si slo<l of grades (6), schools (5), attendance tracks (4), verba] 
intelligence by quartilcs (4), and sex (2). Quartilcs for intelligence 
were determined for each school, by grade. Some extra students 
were tested whose scores were used in combined comparisons" to 
compensate for some empty cells. However, only two schools had 
grades 5 and 6, and one school did not have grade 4. This red-iced 
the number of cells that could contain a sample to 736 (23 graces X 
4 tracks X 4 intelligence quartilcs X 2 sexes). In addition, a few 
potentially filled cells did not have a sample. Thus, there was no 
student for the cell of school 1, grade 1, quartile 3, attendance 
track 1, boy. However, there was a boy who could be put into that 
cell except for being in the inappropriate attendance track. Hence, 
his scores were used when comparisons were made that ignored 
differences among tracks, such as when comparing schools with 
each other. Despite this possibility, a few cells were impossible to 
fill for some of the comparisons. Hence, after t-tests were calcu- 
lated on the differences between means of the various I. Q. and achieve- 
ment test results, all of the t-tests close to or exceeding the 5% level 
of confidence were reviewed to see if any of the data used in the cal- 
culations were incomplete because cf empty cells. A few were found, 
so the data was re -proce s sod by inserting the means of combined 
attendance tracks or schools. If schools were being compared, then 
the means of the combined remaining tracks were used, If tracks 
were being compared, then the means of the combined remaining 
schools were used. However, these adjustments did not change any 
t-values from one level of significance (5%, 2%, 1%, 0. 1%) to another, 

The results of the tests are given in the various tables which 
follow. 
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Table 3 

Tests (Means), Grade 2, School and Attendance 
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Table 5 

Tests (Means), Grade 3, ScTmool and Attendance Tracks 

Achievement (Standard Scores) 

Word Word Lang. Arith. Arithmetic 

School I. Q. N Knowledge Discrim. Reading Spelling Total (Comp.) (Prob Solv) Mean 
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Table 9 

Tests (Means), Grade 5, School and Attendance Tracks 

Achievement Scores (Grade Equivalents)^ 
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Tests (Means), Grade 7, By Attendance Track 
Stanford Achievement Tests, Grade Equivalents 

Achievement Tests (Taken in October, 1969) 

Paragraph Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic Social 

rack Meaning Spelling Language Computation Concepts Applied Science Science 
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APPENDIX F 



COMMUNITY SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



Sample 



Data Collection 



Re suits 
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SAMPLE 



A sample of 400 families was selected out of the total school 
district. Scheduling of families had been done by “census units." 
Each unit is a small area (approximately a square city block in size) 
that has some indication of being a sociological unit. Hence, some 
units arc much larger or smaller than others. All families in one 
unit arc on the same. attc3idancc track. 



Units were grouped by attendance track (4), housing develop- 
ment (4), and village (3, one being the rural area). Units were ran- 
domly selected out of the 48 cells; six families were selected out of 
each unit by consecutive house number; half, low to high; half, high 
to low. When houses were empty or no one responded to a house 
call, the next family on the list was selected. This should provide a 
total sample of 38 4. Because some extras were obtained from some 
units, these were left in the final analysis when no significant differ- 
ences or trends were found among housing developments or ‘‘village" 
areas. 



DATA COLLECTION 

All que slionnaire s were hand delivered. If no one was found 
at home, one return visit was made. If delivery could not be made, 
an alternate family was selected. Once a questionnaire was delivered, 
every attempt was made to obtain the return of the questionnaire, both 
by phone and by personal visit. On delivery, a specific time was 
established for the collector to return to the house. The whole pro- 
ccdvire produced a return of slightly more than 95% of all delivered 
questionnaires. However, nine of the questionnaires were not used 
because of not being filled out or only briefly responded to. Mostly 
these were by families who had just recently moved into the district. 

In hindsight, it probably would have been better not to have included 
anyone in the sample who had not resided in the district at least six 
months, or at least to have analyzed the results separately. 

RESULTS 



The first two tables show the results of the total sample. 
Means are used on those items where a continuous variable is evi- 
dent or implicit. They arc shown in Table 1. Table 2 shosvs the 
discrete variables. 
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Tabic 1 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Si/,e of Total Sample 
(1 -- Excellent; 2 - Good; 3 = Average; 4 ~ Poor; 5 = Very Poor) 



1. Bus schedules 

2. Elementary teachers 

3. Junior high school teachers 

4. Instructional materials 

5. Elementary building 

6. Junior high school building 

7. Principals 

8. Special services 

9. Efficient use of tax money 

10. Information on 45-15 Plan 

1 1. Worth of 45-15 Plan 

26. How many years have you 
lived in this community? 



N 


Mean 


S. D. 


275 


3. 28 


1. os 


270 


3.92 


0.7 1 


181 


3. 67 


0. 75 


270 


3.91 


0.83 


312 


4. 21 


0.80 


235 


4. 19 


1. 08 


245 


3. 94 


0.71 


250 


4. 04 


0. 95 


264 


2.85 


1. 16 


330 


3. 62 


1. 13 


260 


3. 67 


1.31 


388 


5. 32 


5. 31 



Table 2 





Frequency of Responses to Specific Items 






12. 


Have children enrolled Yes 263 


No 127 






13. 


Will change vacation plans Yes 100 


No 207 


? 


77 


14. 


Could change opinion of 

45-15 Plan Yes 81 


No 294 


? 


3 


15. 


Other members of family 
disagree about worth of 










45-15 Plan Yes 32 


No 298 


? 


53 


16. 


Major reasons why the 
45-15 Plan was adopted; 










a. Saving building cost 


254 








b. Save instructional costs 


87 








c. Save administrative costs 


76 








d. Cave healing costs 


25 








e. Improve instruction 

f. Raise teacher salaries via 


144 








twcl'-o months employment 


62 








g. Bring in more men teachers 


23 








h. Give seasonal vacations 


14 








i. Avoid over -crowded classrooms 


309 








j. Other 


14 






17. 


Would you vote for higher 

taxes to avoid the 45-15 

Plan? Yes 37 


No 276 


? 


76 
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Table 2, Frequency of Responses to Specific Items (continued) 

18. Do you believe the 43-15 
Plan will actually save 





money? 


Yes 


154 


No 115 


? 


121 


19. 


Are in favor or more men 
teachers in the elementary 
schools? 


Yes 


177 


No 67 


? 


145 


20. 


Would you support the Plan 
if students learn more but 














no money is saved? 


Yes 


278 


No 45 


? 


64 


21. 


Would you support the Plan 
if the Plan saves 5% on 
costs but students do not 
learn more? 


Yes 


155 


No 163 


? 


72 


22. 


Arc you aware of special 
problems your children 
have in school? 


Yes 


106 


No 163 


? 


120 


24. 


Is there another person 
(not an educator) whom 














you trust and who is well- 
informed about the 45-15 














Plan? 


Yes 


40 


No 334 


? 


18 


25. 


If your answer were “yes” 
on Item 21, have you 
talked to this person? 


Yes 


8 


No 10 


? 




27. 


Who are you? Mother 






191 








F ather 






62 








Mother and Father 


122 








Other 






12 






28. 


Would you be willing to 
be interviewed every 
six months about the 
45*15 Plan? 


Yes 


171 


No 207 







The most important concern was whether there were initial, 
significant differences among attendance tracks. There were very 
few. However, one of the differences was great, that of the older 
residency of the third attendance track. The only explanation that 
seems valid is the higher number (about 19) of rural residents in 
this track who obviously would be older residents in a school district 
that is growing rapidly as a “bedroom” community. The data for 
the attendance groups arc given in Table 3: 
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Table 3 

Means and Frequencies of Four A lien dance Groups 



Attendance Groups 



Item 




A 


B 


C 


D 






Mn 


Mu 


Mn 


Mn 


1 




3. 38 


3. 24 


3. 15 


3. 35 


2 




3.95 


4.03* 


3.93 


3. 76* 


3 




3. 74 


3.80 


3. 63 


3. 49 


4 




3. 39 


4. 00 


3. 90 


3. 86 


5 




4. 29 


4. 30 


4. 18 


4. 10 


6 




4. 30 


4. 25 


4. 12 


4.09 


7 




3. 91 


4.02 


3. 96 


3. 85 


8 




4.09 


3.98 


4.09 


3. 96 


9 




3. 04 


2.98 


2. 76 


2. 68 


10 




3. 58 


3.66 


3. 60 


3. 65 


11 




3. 59 


3. 91 


3. 66 


3. 56 


Mean, 


Items 1 - 


11 3. 80 


3. 70 


3. 76 


3. 63 


12 


Yes 


67 


70 


62 


64 




No 


32 


28 


32 


35 


13 


Yes 


34 


31 


16 


19 




No 


54 


46 


49 


58 




? 


9 


20 


27 


21 


14 


Yes 


23 


20 


13 


25 




No 


69 


74 


79 


72 


15 


Yes 


8 


10 


10 


4 




No 


77 


71 


71 


79 




? 


12 


16 


11 


14 


16 


a 


65 


62 


60 


67 




b 


20 


?.l 


18 


29 




c 


9 


22 


19 


26 




d 


6 


7 


5 


7 




e 


35 


35 


37 


37 




f 


14 


17 


16 


15 




g 


4 


4 


8 


7 




h 


1 


4 


6 


3 




i 


46 


83 


82 


93 




j 


2 


5 


3 


4 


17 


Yes 


11 


7 


8 


11 




No 


66 


69 


65 


76 




? 


21 


22 


21 


12 


18 


Yes 


41 


33 


33 


47 




No 


29 


25 


33 


28 




? 


28 


40 


29 


24 


19 


Yes 


46 


38 


45 


48 




No 


20 


14 


14 


19 




? 


33 


45 


36 


31 


20 


Yes 


79 


75 


61 


63 




No 


7 


9 


13 


16 




? 


] 3 


13 


18 


20 


* Difference 


readies 


tlic 5% level of signifies 


■ncc. 
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Table 3, Means and Frequencies of Four Attendance Groups (continued' 









Attendance 


Groups 




Item 




A 


B 


C 


D 


21 


Yes 


41 


39 


39 


39 




No 


41 


40 


40 


42 




? 


16 


19 


19 


18 


22 


Yes 


31 


27 


23 


2 5 




No 


36 


39 


46 


42 


24 


Yes 


9 


7 


7 


17 




No 


85 


89 


82 


78 


25 


Yes 


7 


0 


1 


0 




No 


10 


0 


0 


0 


26 


Years 


4. 79 


4. 52 


7. 42 


4. 59 


27 


M other 


53 


48 


46 


44 




Father 


11 


13 


16 


22 




Both 


33 


32 


28 


29 




Other 


2 


4 


3 


3 


28 


Yes 


50 


42 


33 


46 




No 


48 


53 


59 


47 



The eleven items that rated various characteristics of the 
school district were correlated and factors generated. The correla- 
tions arc given in Table 4; 

Table 4 

Correlations Among Rating Items, 1 through 11 





2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 1 


( 1 


. 31 


. 16 


. 16 


. 32 


. 18 


. 28 


. 14 


. 36 


. 24 


. 29 


1 2 




. 56 


. 37 


. 34 


. 25 


. 53 


. 37 


. 52 


. 36 


. 33 


3 






. 46 


. 21 


. 22 


.44 


. 24 


. 45 


. 19 


. 19 


( 4 








. 29 


.31 


. 35 


. 47 


. 39 


.25 


. 20 


5 










. 47 


. 35 


. 32 


. 39 


. 29 


. 34 



C 

7 

8 
9 

10 



28 



29 

42 



. 34 
. 55- 
. 45 



. 22 
. 26 
.21 
. 42 



, 33 
. 24 
.34 
.47 
. 50 



Note that Items 10 and 11 (information received on the Plan 
and worth of the Plan) arc as highly loaded with a “general attitude** 
factor (Factor 1) as are the other items. 



A factor analysis {principal axis) was run on the eleven items, 

( producing the results shown in Table 5. Factor 1 accounted for 27.2% 
of the variance. _ 
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Tabic 5 

Factor Leadings on Eleven Items 
(Principal Axis Analysis) 



Item 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


I 


. 47 


03 


31 


2 


. 74 


-.05 


13 


3 


. 63 


19 


15 


4 


. 62 


. 02 


.05 


5 


, 57 


. 26 


-.08 


6 


. 54 


.09 


. 03 


7 


.68 


. 10 


-.06 


8 


. 59 


. 24 


. 16 


9 


.81 


. 02 


.01 


10 


. 52 


. 36 


-.0 1 


•11 


. 64 


-.04 


.06 



The differences that were significant are summarized in 
Table 6, using Chm and all tracks together. 



Table 6 

Summary of Significant Differences Among Attendance Tracks 
(x-1 times 4-1 degrees of freedom) 



Item 


Ijevel of Significance 


9 


.0 2% 


11 


. 05% 


14 


.01% 


16c 


.02% 


25 


. 001% 


26 


.02% 



As noted in Table 3, when Items 1 through 11 were compared 
by a t-test of differences between means, only one between two tracks 
reached the 5% level of significance. However, a chi-square is 
influenced by the actual distribution in each cell. This must account 
for Items 9 and 1 1 reaching a significant Chi^ of 2% and 5%, 

In Item 14, (could anything change their opinion), Track C 
is more sure of their opinion. This may be accounted for by their 
much longer residence in the community (7. 4 years versus 4. 5 # 4. 6 # 
and 4.8). No obvious explanation occurs for Track A checking Item 
16c (some administrative costs) less frequently. Item 25 (talking to 
others) might be explained in this way. Track A was the first atten- 
dance group to start (Juno 30) and thus been more anxious about the 
Plan. As noted earlier, Track C having a longer residency seems 
a function of the higher number of rural families in the sample, 
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APPENDIX G 



COMMUNITY INTERVIEWS 



Sample 



Procedure s 



Results 
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SAMPLE 



A sample of eighty families was selected out of the 400 who 
were given questionnaires. The method was to tak * twenty out of 
each attendance track who agreed to be interviewed. The final selec- 
tion was made by taking from each attendance track the ten who scored 
the highest and the ten who scored the lowest on the mean of the first 
eleven item" of the community survey questionnaire. 

Each family was sent a letter telling them that they had been 
selected for a follow-up interview and that the interviewer would call 
to make an appointment. 

Each family when called agreed to an interview. However, 
when the data was analyzed, one interviewee was left out of the results 
because he seemed out of touch with the community. Two other 
families shortly after the interview moved to new homes that placed 
them in other tracks. The new locations were used in assigning the 
attendance tracks, on the assumption that if sociological differences 
existed, the new neighborhoods probably represented more closely 
the self-images of each family. Because the employed interviewers 
had already left the community, the final sub -samples remained at 
twenty -one, twenty-one, seventeen, and twenty, 

PROCEDURES 



Each family was interviewed for a period that typically lasted 
from thirty to sixty minutes. An important part of the interview was 
a rating sheet left with the family by which they rated the qualities of 
the interviewer, The rating sheet was returned by a stamped envelope 
addressed to the director of the project. A total of sixty-threc were 
returned. The results are shown in Tab>'. 1: 




Table 1 

Ratings Given by Families about Behavior of Interviewers 



Yes 



No No Re sponse 



1 . 

2, 



3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7. 



Was the interviewer on time? 
Did he answer all of your 
questions? (Interviewers were 
asked to make referrals when 
specific school decisions about 
families were involved.) 

Was lie friendly and polite? 

Did he say or do anything that 
made you feel uncomfortable ? 
Do you trust him ? 

Did he ask any questions that 
yon thought inappropriate? 

Arc there any questions lie 
should have asked, but did not? 



60 



54 

63 

0 

63 



0 



6 

0 

62 

0 

63 

61 



3 



3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 
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Table 1, Ratings Given by Families about Behavior of Interviewers 
(continued) 



8, Would you like to have him at 
your next interview session? 



Yes 



63 



No No Response 

0 0 



Below arc listed some of the verbatim comments made by 
families : 

A very polite gentleman. Very neat and well dressed. 
Also, I feel he is very educated. 

It was a very well-conducted interview- -clearly well 
prepared. 

He couldn’t answer our questions but lie did give us 
the name of a man that would. 

Mr. presented a very favorable impression. 

He seemed to be knowledgeable and dedicated. 

It’s really very nice to be interviewed by someone 
who really listens to what you say. He didn't rush 

us or waste time cither. Mr. : > a very pleasant 

person. 

Interview was interesting and informative. 

I would like to know if the evaluation will be available 
to the public, and if recommendations for changes 
and betterment will be included. 

He was a very polite : d courteous man. He let us 

add a lot of chatter to our conversation, concerning 
the 45-15 Plan. 

Considering all the interruptions (caused by three 
children), he was most understanding and patient. 

He must have children of his own. 

Mr. was friendly and appeared to be a very 

capable young m m. 

We are so far \ery enthusiastic about the 45-15 Plan. 

I hope the children can adjust and like it* - so far very 
good --no complaints. 

1 am very happy to be of help at any time, in any way. 
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I’m very sorry but 1 forgot the gentleman’s name that 
interviewed me; but I would like him to come back at 
any time. 

Mr. was very courteous and answered all our 

questions and I hope we answered his. 

A very polite gentleman. Very neat and well dressed. 

Also I feel lie is very educated. 

It seems the same questions asked were on the form 
I filled out. Mow would J know if he made any mistakes? 
He was pleasant and did only what he was supposed to do-* 
asked the questions and we gave Die answers. 



Each family was asked if there would be any objections to 
being tape recorded. None objected, but six of the interviews were 
not recorded because of mechaniceil mistakes made by the interviewers. 
When possible, both parents were interviewed together. 

All answers were first coded by one of the interviewers, and 
then by the director. Differences were discussed until an agreement 
was reached. Indications and cues about attendance tracks were 
removed to the extent possible while the coding was done. Some 
remarks made possible the apparent identification of tracks with some 
inte r vie \vs. 



RESULTS 



o 

ERIC 



Since a Chm analysis revealed only one significant difference 
(5% level of confidence) among the tracks, the actual frequencies for 
each track are not reported here. The one difference was on Item 19, 
“What is the best thing you can think of that the schools could do for 
(your) children?" For some reason, Tracks A and D had a lot higher 
proportion who just did not give a response to the question, for a 
total of thirty-four versus twenty who did not respond in Tracks B 
and C. This may have been due to chance since so little seems to 
distinguish one track from another. 

The one big difference lhat was evident in the questionnaires 
(longer residency of Track C) did not appear in die interviews. Since 
it appeared that the difference might be due to a larger rural group 
in Track C, the actual residency of the interview samples were 
studied. Just three of the rural group appeared in the Track C sa »ple. 

' The results are given below in somewhat abbreviated form. 

The full interview schedule is given in Appendix A. Some information 
is omitted when the information does not seem significant for baseline 




Table 2 

Summary of Interview Information 



1. What group arc yon in? 



A = 21 C = 17 

B = 21 D = 20 



2, Will you have children in 

school libs coining year? Yes 7 1 No 5 

Yes, in pre -school 3 



3. 



Please describe your v 
two years. 

Leng th 

Weekends 2 
One week 4 
Two weeks 39 
Three weeks 13 
Four weeks phis 10 
None 5 

Combination 6 
Who 

Whole family 50 
Parents 6 
Combination 9 



cations for the famil 

F rcqucncy 

Once 46 
Twice 20 
Three or more 6 



Places 

Stay home 29 
Local 17 
State 10 
Other states 57 



during the last 
Whe n 

Summer 56 
Fall 2 
Winter 0 
Spring 0 

More than one 15 



Activiti c s 

Visit relatives 40 
Picas vire 63 
Educational 5 
Business 3 
Other 3 



4. What changes will the 45-15 Plan cause in your vacation? 

None 57 

Those to our advantage 24 
Those to our disadvantage 13 
Will go without children 0 
Will take children out of school 11 

5. What is your overall rating of the school district? 



Excellent 30 

Good 32 

Average 9 

Poor 2 

Very Poor 3 

Don’t Know 3 



6. and 7. What would you rate as the worst and best features of 
the district? 



Arithmetic teaching 




Best 

5 


Worst 

3 


Arithmetic textbooks 




1 


1 


Teaching of reading 




20 


3 


R catling books 




5 


2 


Science teaching 


11G 


10 


1 
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Tabic 2, Summary of Interview Information (continued) 



o 
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Be st 


Worst 


Science materials 


5 


1 


Social studies teaching 


0 


1 


Social studies materials 


0 


0 


Special education classes 


17 


3 


Elementary teachers 


18 


3 


Junior high school teachers 


3 


0 


Music instruction 


2 


5 


Art instruction 


1 


2 


Recreational programs 


2 


13 


Librarie s 


8 


6 . 


Bus schedule, last year 


2 


16 


Bus schedule, next year 


0 


1 1 


Schools children assigned to 






last year 


0 


2 


Schools, this year 


3 


1 


Attendance track 


1 


1 


Pr incipals 


4 


0 


School board policies on expenditur 


es 4 


13 


Amount of taxes 


0 


4 


Information from schools 


10 


10 


45-15 Plan 


14 


5 


8. Do you know any of the 






school board members 






per sonally? 


Yes 8 


No 71 


9« Have you ever talked to any 






of the school board members 






about the 45-15 Plan? 


Yes 17 


No 62 


10, Have you ever talked to a 






principal or a teacher about 






the 45-15 Plan? 


Yes 22 


No 57 


1 1, Have you ever talked to any 






of your neighbors about the 






45-15 Plan? 


Yes 69 


No 9 


If 11 yes, did this help you 






form an opinion? 


Yes 17 


No 52 


12, Do you read most of the news 






articles on tire 45-15 Plan? 


Yes 69 


No 9 


13, What questions remain unanswered in your 


own mind about 


the 45-15 Plan? 






How to change tracks 


18 




Student assignments 


11 




Vacation schedules 


37 




Air conditioning 


16 




Teacher fatigue 


20 
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Table 2, Summary of Interview Information (continued) 



( 
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Curriculum 

How much children will learn 
flow much money will be saved 
Children transferring or 
graduating into high school 
How to use vacations 
Oilier 



14. What is your opinion of the 45-15 Plan? 

38 
22 
6 



Excellent 
Good 
Average 
Poor 4 

Very Poor 5 

No Opinion 4 

15. Do you believe the Plan 
will actually save money 
for the district? 

1 6, Would you support the Plan 
if no money is saved but 
achievement tests show that 
students learn more? 

17. Would you support the 45-15 
Plan if it were to save 5% on 
total costs but achievement 
tests showed that the students 
learned the same amount as 
under the traditional school 
year ? 

IS. Do your children have any 
special problems in school 
n ow ? 



19 

17 

24 

45 

14 

7 



Yes 29 
Not sure 



Yes 73 
Not sure 



29 



Yes 61 

Not sure 5 



Yes 20 
Not sure 5 



No 21 



No 2 



No 13 



No 50 



19. What is the best thing you can think of t D el t the schools could 
do for (your) children? 

Educate them 50 

Broaden interests 1 

Individualize instruction 9 

Maintain better discipline 8 

Achieve belter child- 
teacher -parent cooperation 1 
Teach independence and 
responsibility 8 

Get along with others 4 

Other . ^ _ 14 

ns 
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Tabic 2, Summary of Interview Information (continued) 



19a. 


Are the schools doing it? 
(Sec 1 * 19 . 1 ’) 


Yes 44 
Not sure 


19 


No 16 


20. 


Should schools help all 
children to get better jobs? 


Yes 60 
Not sure 


10 


No 9 


21. 


Do you want any of your 
children to go to college? 


Yes 53 
Not sure 


1 


No 0 






Let them 


decide 


18 






Boys only 6 





2 2. How long have you lived in this community? 



Zero to six months 7 

Six to twelve months 10 

One to two years 14 

Two to three years 8 

Three to five years 5 

Five to ten years 27 

Ten plus years 7 



23. 

24. 



Did the reputation of the school 
district in any way influence 

your decision to come? Yes 13 Maybe 3 No 63 

Are there any reasons why yon might leave this area in tire next 
two years? 



No 28 

Yes 1 

Yes, neighbors 7 

Yes, high school 8 

Yes, transfer 22 

Yes, taxes 7 

Yes, other 6 



25. "Will the 45-15 Plan cause any change in your household budget? 



No 52 

Change time of pur chase 8 

More summer clothes 15 

Other 2 

Don’t know 2 



26. Will the 45-15 Plan change 
the times that friends and 

relatives visit your family? Yes 7 No 68 

Don’t know 4 
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Tabic 2, Summary of Liter view Information (continued) 



27. Do you know personally of 
any family who lias moved 
into or out of the district 

because of the 45-15 Plan? Yes 5 No 74 

28. Do you know personally of 
any family who will place 
their children into or take 
them out of parochial schools 

because of the 45“ 15 Plan? Yes 6 No 71 

Don’t know 2 
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APPENDIX H 



FISCAL ANALYSIS 



Overview 



Expenditures 



Projections and 
C onside rations 



Development and 
‘'Start-Up” Costs 
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OVERVIEW 



In 1969 and 1970 Valley View School District if 96, Lockporl, 
Illinois, laid plans to revise its school year calendar so that its 
school buildings would be able to serve more pupils. The new cal- 
endar, called Ihe 45-15 Plan, has schools open all year long. Pupils 
are assigned to one of four attendance schedules so that one -fourth 
of the total pupils are on vacation at all times. The school buildings, 
then, are required to house only three -fourths of the total pupil load 
on any given day. 

As a result, the apparent capacity of all the Valley View 
schools has been increased by one “third without any school construc- 
tion taking place. 

The district, in informing the public of its intentions, took 
the position that the 45-15 Plan was “born of nccc s sily. 1 ' That 
“necessity” involved several factors: 



1. The State of Illinois limits the indebtedness of the 
district to 5% of its assessed valuation*, 

2. Industrial and commercial development in the district 
has not kept pace with t lie population growth. Per- 
pupil assessed valuation had declined sharply and the 
district had exhausted its legal bonding power; 

3. In addition to its rapid pupil growth in grades one 
through eight, the State of Illinois required all 
elementary districts to offer a half-day kindergarten 
program starting in 1970-71, 

4. By the end of the 1969 "70 school year, the district 
would already be operating its schools beyond desirable 
capacities without kindergarten. 

There were several courses of action open to the district; 

1. Allow class sizes to continue to increase; 

2. Lease space in area churches; 

3. Adopt a double shift or split-shift program; 

4. Apply to the Illinois School Building Commission 
for special assistance; 

5. Use the existing schools in the summer; 

6. Combinations of these. 
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Allowing class sizes to increase was not considered. Double - 
shifi operation was considered an undesirable and temporary measure, 
not appropriate to a long-term problem. 

Application was made to the Illinois School Building Commis- 
sion for an emergency construction program. The commission had 
been created in 1957 to assist school districts in situations such cis 
Valley View found itself. The commission operates on legislative 
appropriations which, although increasing over the pasL few years, 
have not been sufficient to prevent a backlog of applications from 
around the state. 

The Valley View School District, then, adopted the 45-15 Plan 
to allow use of schools in the summer starting June 30, 1970. 

Valley View's recent growth, while extreme, is not a unique 
story. The district was formed in the early 1950’s to consolidate the • 
operation of several small rural schools. The pace of transition from 
rural to a suburban residential community is speeded by Interstate 55, 
which cuts diagonally across the district's 41.5 square mile area. 

An interchange between 1-55 and Illinois Highway 53 effectively 
serves as the center of the district. Two incorporated villages, 
Bolingbrook and Romcoville, lie respectively on the north and south 
sides of 1-55 near the interchange. Residents of these new villages 
have easy automobile access to Chicago industrial areas and are 
within forty minutes from the heart of Chicago's downtown Loop. 

/ survey of representative housing subdivisions in the district 
indicates that the homes are moderately priced compared to similarly 
located Chicago suburbs. 



Table 1 

Price Range c f Housing Developments 



Housing Development 

Hampton Park 
Beaconridgc 
Colonial Village 
Indian Oaks 
Sugarbr ook 
Winston W oods 



Hou s e Price Range 

$21, 000 - $30, 000 
20, 990 - 26, 990 

20, 990 - 26, 490 

23, 950 - 36,500 

19 , 900 - 26 , 900 
28,500 - 36,000 



Number of Bed r ooms 
3 and 4 

2 and 4 (townhouscs) 

3 

3, 4 and 5 

3 and 4 
3 and 4 



Residential growth has far outstripped any complementary 
industrial or commercial development insofar as the school district 
lax base is concerned. 

Table 2 shows the steep decline in the district’s per-pupil 
assessed valuation. Of the $117 million valuation in 1969, some $50 
million was in residential property, another $50 million from a single 
electric power generator and the remaining 15% from other industrial 
and commercial properties. 
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The $50 million residential valuation represents roughly 
5, 000 homes each with a valuation of $10, 000. Each new home yields 
1. 3 pupils on the average to the elementary schools. Clearly the con- 
tinuing residential development will further erode lire per-mpil tax 
base . 



Table 2 



Valley 


View District Wealth During the 1960’s 


Per - Pupil 




Assessed 


Pupil Enrollment 


A s sc s sed 


School Year 


Valuation 


at Start of Year 


Valuation 


1960-1961 


$ 63,974,810 


900 


$71, 08 3 


1961-1962 


65, 619, 359 


1, 400 


46, 871 


1962-1963 


69, 495, 162 


1,875 


37, 064 


1963-1964 


87, 315, 323 


2, 400 


36, 38 1 


1964-1965 


91, 671, 252 


3,913 


31, 470 


1965-1966 


95, 064, 591 


3, 321 


28, 625 


1966-1967 


97, 747, 51 1 


3, 768 


25, 941 


1967-1968 


112, 647, 949 


4, 345 


25, 926 


1968-1969 


116, 715,891 


4, 904 


23, 800 


1969-1970 


117, 341, 41 3 


5, 522 


21, 250 



Since local property taxes support the major portion of the 
district’s total budget, the eroding tax base has required a steady 
increase in the local tax rates. 



Table 3 

Valley View’s Local Tax Rate in the 1960's 

Combined Rate in Dollars 



Year 


per $100 of Asse 


I960 


$ .7880 


1961 


.8750 


1962 


.9720 


1963 


1. 2240 


1964 


1. 6450 


1965 


2. 0680 


1966 


2. 0560 


1967 


2. 3940 


1968 


2. 4230 


1969 


2. 4240 



It should be noted here that local taxes in Illinois are paid on 
the basis of property valuations for the calendar year prior to the 
start of the school fiscal year. Taxes collected during the 1 9 69 - 70 
school year were based on the 1968 valuation. In a rapidly -growing 
district, this cash-flow lag is costly. 

The State of Illinois during the past several years has increased 
its share of the support of schools throughout the state. Revenues 
received by Valley View during the 1969*70 fiscal year reflect a con- 
tinuing burden on local property in the tax base, however. About 
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two-thirds of the*, receipts arc* locally generated. About 75% of the 
expenditures arc for education, 8% for building, 12% for bond retire 
ment and interest, and 5% for other items. 



Table 4 

Valley View Receipts by Major Source, 1969 "70 



Source 


Amount 




Local taxes, educational $ 

Tax anticipation warrants 


2, 978, 625. 53 
1, 063, 000. 00 








$4, 041, 625. 53 


State -federal aid 
Lunch (sales and aid) 
Interest on investments 
Other revenue 

Student-community services 


1, 936, 741.98 
242, ) 73. 68 
18, 824. 22 
4, 452. 93 
23, 553. 78 








2, 225, 746. 59 


Total building fund 
Building and interest fund 


746,891. 18 
877, 951. 51 








1, 624,842. 69 


Transporta ti on 


373, 1 )9. 79 








373, 1 19. 79 


IMRF Fund 


79, 988. 51 








79, 988. 51 


Site and construction 


5, 58 6. 79 








5, 586. 79 


Working cash fund 


57, 424. 26 








57, 424. 26 






$8, 408, 334. 16 



The majority of state support is allocated to the school 
instructional program on the basis of pupils’ average daily riltcndance 
(ADA). This support formula takes into account the district’s wealth 
through a "qualifying amount" based on assessed valuation. The 
formula ignores the tax rate set through local election. 

An example of the current formula calculation and an explana- 
tion follow in Table 5, 

125 
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Tabic 5 

Illinois General Stale Aid Calculation 
for Elementary Schools 

Valley View 1969-70 

School Y e ar C al evil ation Explana ti on 

1. 196S Assessed Valuation 

$116,715,891.00 



Z, ADA (best six months 1 average) 
5, Z7 Z. 45 pupils 



3. State Guarantee (Line Z X $5Z0) 
$Z, 741, 674 . 00 



4, Qualifying amoving (Line 1 X .0090) 
$1, 050, 443. Cl 



(a) The average daily 
attendance (ADA) is com- 
puted for each calendar 
month. 

(b) Of these, the six months 
having the highest ADA arc 
selected. 

(c) Total pupil attendance 
days in those best six 
months divided by the total 
number of days school was 
in session during those six 
months gives claimable ADA 
for grades K thru 8, 
(Claimable ADA for grades 

9 thru 1Z is multiplied by 
a weighting factor of 1,Z5), 

Total claimable ADA for 
the best six months is 
multiplied by the state 
support level of $5Z0 per 
pupil. 

However, each district is 
subject to a ' ‘ qualifying 
amount" requirement 
which, for I<-8 districts 
is 0.90% of 4 he prior year’s 
assessed valuation. 



5, State aid amount payable 
(Line 3 minus Line 4) 

$1, 691, Z30. 99 



12G 



This qualifying amount is 
subtracted from the ‘‘guar 
antcc” to give the amount 
payable by the state. 

The amount payable by the 
state is subject to certain 
adjustments. It is never 
less, however, than $4S 
for each claimable ADA 
pupil. 
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Projecting residential construction and a reasonable industrial 
growth across the I 97 O’ s, Valley View can expect a one -third increase 
in assessed valuation by 1975. By 19S0 the assessed valuation should 
near $200 million. This projection (in 1970 dollars) translates to a 
constant: amnia] valuation growth of 4. 75%. 

Projecting a growth in assessed valuation based primarily on 
residential construction obviously means a growth in the pupil popu- 
lation. A great deal of effort and speculation has been devoted to 
estimating the pace of development during the 1970’s jn the area. 

Based on known development plans, there is no question the pace 
will continue to be raised. 

Based on data collected by the villages 1 planners, local 
officials, and the school district, the following table gives a con- 
servative projection of this residential growth translated into pupil 
enrollment. 
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Table 6 

View Enrollment Projection 
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EXPENDITURES 



Expenditures arc shown in the reproduced pages from the 
1969-70 academic year “Report of Audit, Exhibit IV, ’ 1 

A summary of the audit is shown in Table 7. In it is shown 
a comparison with the widely-used Cost of Education Index (CE1) 
maintained and published by the Sc hool M ana gement Ma ga zine . 

The CE1 distinguishes between “Net Current Expenditures” 
and non-current or non-direct expenditures. Net Current Expendi- 
tures (NCE) are those which can be considered as directly affecting 
the quality of the current year’s educational program. Not included 
in NCE arc capital outlay, debt service, transportation. 

The CE1 offers expenditure comparisons on the basis of 
annual average daily attendance (ADA), Recognizing that a depart- 
mentalized junior high school program, such as the one operated in 
Valley View, costs more to operate than self-contained elementary 
classes, the CEI applies a weighting factor of 1,3 to the ADA of 
these pupils. 

The 1 9 69 -70 ADA in Valley View grades 1-6 was 4, 020. In 
grades 7-8 the 1, 200-pupil ADA multiplied by the weighting factor of 
1, 3 gives 1, 560, Total weighted ADA for Valley View, then, is 
5, 58 0 pupils. 



Table 7 



Rec 


ap of 1969 ~ 70 Expend? tu 


re s 








Valley 


V iew 




National Median 








Amount per 




Amount 


Category 


Expenditure 




Pupil (5, 580) 


%NCE 


per Pupil 


Admini strati on 


$ 207,698.90 


5.7% 


$ 37. 22 


3, 9% 


$ 22. 67 


Instruction 


2, 588, 350. 21 


79. 1% 


517. 64 


77, 2 


449. 23 


Health 


34, 162. 40 


0.9% 


6. 09 


0, 6 


3. 66 


Operation 


389, 731. 57 


10. 7% 


69. 85 


8,7 


50. 91 


Maintenance 


33, .118. 51 


0.9% 


5. 94 


3. 0 


17. 19 


Fixed charges 


80, 818. 40 
16, 361. 95 


2. 2% 


14. 48 


6. 3 


36. 42 


Other (Attendance) 


0.4% 


2. 93 


0, 3 


1. 59 


Total NCE 


$3, 650, 242. 02 


1 00. 9% 


$654. 15 


100, 0% 


$581. 61 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT i 


JO . 96 




i:xin kit j > 


Romcovi ] le , Illinois 








STATEMENT 


OF CASH IHSliHKSr.f 


IK NTS 






For the Fiscal 


Year Ended June 


*30* J970 






(With C cnn parts on s 


to Estimated pi: 


f ;bnv semen t r.) 














Ac tual 




Est iniat eel 




(Over) Under 




Disbursements 


IMsbur Pcn.t^nt s 


E$ t i mated 


Educational Fund 


• 








Adnu.nl s t ration; 










Salaries 


$ 139,58-i , 75 


$ 135,567.84 


$ 


4,016,9: 


Contractual services 


51 ,348.54 


47,416.90 




3,931,6 


Supplies 


7,579.00 


8,100.96 


( 


521.9 


Travel 


21,359.00 


11,409.32 




9,949.6 


Other admin is trative expense 


9,100.00 


5,473.96 




3,626,0 


Total administration 


$“ 228,9/1.29 


$ 207,968.98 


rz 


_ J7“oqO 


Ins true lion: 










Salaries ; 










Principals and assistant 










principals 


$ 145,400.00 


$ 149,142.50 


$( 


3,742,5 


Consultants and supervisors 


112,460.00 


91,687.65 




20,772,3 


Teachers - Elementary 


1,831,000.00 


1,844,701.74 


c 


13,701.7 


Substitute teachers 


24,200.00 


35,658.42 


( 


11,458.4 


Other instructional staff: 


122,119.42 


128,469.51 


( 


6,350,0 


Secretaries and clerks 


98^589.70 


89,505.07 




9,084,6 


Teachers - Aides 


32,015.60 


38,271 .80 


< 


5,656,2 


Other salaries 


10,633.33 


10,633.33 






Total instruction salaries 


$ 2 , 37/,0J S. 05 


$ 2 , 38S.070."02 


IE 




Other instruction: 










Contractual services 


$ 253,645.91 


$ 230,514,18 


? 


23,131,7 


Textbooks 


79,208.29 


63,274.53 




15,933.7 


Library and audiovisual 


61,904.20 


53,785.83 




8,118.3 


Instructional supplies 


108,494.87 


84,971.96 




23,572.9 


Travel 


13,200.00 


9,363.85 




3,836.1 


Tuition paid 


10,000.00 


9,262.52 




737.4 


Other instructional expense 


4,445.00 


5,241.58 


( 


796.5 


Total other instruction 


$ 530*898^27 


$ . 456,434.45' 




"li u'ilAJ 


Total instruction 


$ 2 , 907 ,916.32 


8 2.844,484.47 


A 

V 


63,431 . f 


Attendance : 










Salaries 


$ 15,297.31 


$ 15,280.81 


$ 


16.2 


Contractual services 


100.00 






100. c 


Sup pi ios 


800.00 


336.64 




463.: 


Travel 


800.00 


744.50 




55.: 


Other 


600.00 


— 


— 


J600 . C 


Total attendance 


$ 17,597.11 


? 16,861.95 


$ 


1 ,7 34.1 



^ • I s !? ’ A!' Y . 1 L9P.L 1 . s v\r J.; . _- 

k?i ! L9?}lUJL c i* _ I in 9 1 [\ 



KXmV.l TJV 

(con L ' cl j 



S T 1 ] K r 0 _ C A S H i n ^ ^L T 1 1 ^ 

For 1 1 1 c ji real Y e a r Kr. d eel Jun :• 30 , 1 970 
(Wi ll i__C o,i i|K n;J_ s on s to Y.s l imat * d_ l)i ^iHjrr.crcn ls ) 

Ac tnal 



Estimated (Over) Under 

Di nluii sc meats Ks tnnntecl 



Edu c ali ojr^Fimd ( c ont'd ) 














Heal tii : 














Salaries 


$ 


33,171.00 


$ 


32,105.57 


$ 


1,065.43 


Contractual services 




240.00 




49 . 50 




190.50 


Supplies 




1,740,00 




1,327.70 




412.30 


Travel 




900.00 




679.63 




220.37 


Other 




200.00 








200.00 


Total health 


II 


'36,231^00 


e 


347162740 


Eli 




Opera! ion: 














Salaries 


$ 


2 32, 933.R0 


$ 


232,088.39 


$ 


845.41 


Contractual services 




1 7 ,000.00 




12,835.57 




4,164.43 


Supplies 




33,000,00 




24,476.35 




8,523.65 


Heating 




45,000.00 




40,291.67 




4,708.33 


Util it ics 




65,554.57 




79,567.72 


c 


14,013.15) 


Travel 




2,000.00 




469.72 




1,530.28 


Other- 




3,000.00 




2.15 




2,997,85 


Total operation 


e 




$_ 


Jiyii.57 


$ 


8,756.80 


Maintenance: 














Contractual services 


$ 


18,407.16 


$ 


29,465.89 


$( 


11,058.73) 


Supplies 




5,000.00 




3,62.5.52 




1,374.48 


Other- 




500.00 




27.10 




472 .90 


Total main ten an cr. 


e 


ZJIxk^bil 


E 




FC 


""9.'?n~3V) 


Fixed charges: 














Employer’s Share of Retirement 














Systems 


$ 


1,000.00 


$ 


487.50 


$ 


512.50 


T nsurancc 




44,700.00 




38,627.43 




6,072.57 


Rental (of equipment) 




2,500.00 




1,185.57 




1,314.43 


Interest on anticipation 














YJarran ts 




25,000.00 




40,517.90 


( 


15,517.90) 


Other interest 




6,500.00 








6^500.00 


Total fixed charges 


e 


" 79,700.66 


s' 


II 80l8l§7>0 


ITII 


“iVm;^) 
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Year 
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(Willi Com [Vi 1 J so ns 


to Ik 
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Ac t:u a] 




Estimated 






(Over) Under 




Disbursements 


1)i sbursements 


KsLimntc’d 


Ed vi ca l: i on a 1 F und (c on l; 1 d ) 














Student and Community Services: 














Summer School: 














Salaries 


$ 


15,280.00 


$ 


10,913.32 


$ 


4,366.68 


Contractual services 




400.00 




650.00 


( 


250.00) 


Materials and supplies 




6,219.25 




1,421.09 




4,798.16 


Travel 




1,680.00 




1,780.00 


( 


100.00) 


Other 




544.00 




45.00 




499.00 


Total summer* school 


El 


24,123.25 


r 


14", 809. 41 


E~ 


9,313. 84 


Athletic program: 














Salaries 


$ 


7,810.00 


$ 


6,270.00 


$ 


1 ,540.00 


Contractual services 




7,220.00 




5,606.00 




1,614.00 


Total athletic program 


$_ 


15^0_30.00 


£ 


11,876700 


T" 


"'3, 15 4 700" 


Textbooks (for rental or sale) 














Contractual services 


$ 


1,000.00 


$ 


296.71 


$ 


703.29 


Total textbooks 


$ 


1,000.00 


r 


"296 ."71 


v 


1 1703,29 


Lunch program: 














Salaries 


§ 


87,000.00 


$ 


73,835.29 


$ 


13,164.71 


Contractual services 




3,000.00 




1,711.61 




1,288.39 


Food and milk 




175,000.00 




144,210.36 




30,789.64 


Suppli es 




7,000.00 




7,941.32 


( 


941.32) 


Travel 




1,000.00 




123.79 




876.21 


Other 




1,021 .00 




3_,245 . 57 


j, 


2,224.3?) 


Total lunch program 


'$ 


274,02 j .00 


E 


231,067.94' 






0 th er s t u d c n t and c ommu a j t y 














services ; 














Salaries 


$ 


17,400.00 


$ 


13,205.33 


$ 


4,194 ,67 


Contractual services 








766.00 


( 


766,00) 


Travel 




1,400.00 




1,169.05 




230.33 


Other expenses 




_ 1,400.00 




1, 742. 6 4 


_< 


342.64 ; 


Total other student and 














community servi cos 


E._ 


20^.200.00 


$_ 


16,883.6? 


l.._. 


3,31 6, _38 


Total Student and Community 














Services 


$ 


334, 3/4. 25 


$ 


274 ,93.3.6.8 


$ 


59 ,440 . 5 / 
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,0)-;. cash. J 

Fen' the 1 ' y s o a 1 Yen r _ End q d_ J u j io_ 3 0 2 197 0 
(Wj Yh _ Comp a r j_s o ns t oj ^ C5? C 9 ! I l . * ) 



K ducationn1_ Fu n cl _ (coni: T d ) 

Capital outlay: 

Additional equipment 

Provision for contingencies and 
trans f ers 



Estimated 



$ 


59,887.59 


i 


_92,639...62 


$ 


287,428.90 


$ 


,00 



hML $ 3,97^,219.58 



Other disbursements: 

Redemption of 1968 tax 
anticipation war r an t s 
Redemption of 1969 tax 
anticipation warrants 
Total other disbursements 

Total Educational Fund Disbursements 



700,000.00 

1 2 063 ,000 . 00 
$ 1, 763,000700 

SJkJXL'Zl 3=-M 
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E KM J KIT... IV 
(coni 1 dj 



Act ual 
(Over) Under 
Est imnl eel 



$( MjJMJLl) 

£ 2 67^2 8.90 

A 0 5 l 
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£L?y^ ! ^ J til 1 c X . >! ^ 

Konie ov j ) 1 c L _ 11 ) j noi s 

For 1 bo_ FiPcai Year fouled _ June 30, 19 70 
( Wi th Comp a v j sons to Ks 1 1 in a t c 1 ))i s b n r s c mo n t s ) 



KX!iir.n;i 
(conPd j 



Actual 

Estimated (Over) Under 

11 r S S s _Disbii r s ements E s t i m a to 

Bui Id j ng Fund 
Opera ti on: 



Travel 


$ 


400.00 


$ 


100.00 


$ 


300. c 


Ollier operating expense 




600.00 




101.97 




498. C 


Total operation 


$ 


I ,,000. 00 


£ 


201.97 


£1 


7 9 SC 


Maintenance: 














Contractual service 


$ 


3,600.00 


$ 


1,018.96 


$ 


2^581.0 


Total maintenance 


$ 


3^600.00 


£ 


" 1,018.96 


| 


~~2 ,581 .C 


Fixed charges : 














Insurance 


$ 


35,000.00 


$ 


26,255.50 


$ 


8,744.5 


Rental 




2,000.00 








2,000.0 


Interest on tax anticipation 














warrants 




10,000.00 




4,959.35 




5,040.6 


Total fixed charges 


£ 


__4£oopToo 


£ 


31,2)05 


$£ 


15,785.1 


Capital outlay: 














Site acquisitions and 














improvements 


$ 


36,200.00 


$ 


24,09) .47 


$ 


12,108.! 


New buildings and improvement s 




257,575.00 




290,689.83 


( 


33,114.) 


Additional equipment 




100^000.00 








100,000. ( 


Total capital outlay 


£ 


393,775.00 


$ 


514 ,781.30 


$£ 


'"78,9937; 


Provision for contingencies 




5,864.00 


$ 


.00 


£_. 


i ___5 A 864_J 




£ 


_A5U.239.-QP- 


$ 


347 ,217.08 


£= 


.AP£PJ£: 


Redemption of 1968 tax 














anti c i pa Li on war ran ts 








30,000.00 






Redemption of 1969 tax 














anticipation warrants 






— 


-ILOjlOOOJO 






Total Building Fund Disbursements 






£ 


5 C) 7 t ? 17 O R 







(Exhibit 11) 
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k i :! 1 51 >i 1 P .»!.* . ?G. 

f^onioo vi_l 3 o 2 ] ) j Znois 

? M ^ Jj ?. ? ! ; i • i: 5IL * ?.4: J X-t! 

For the Fisca l Y e ar_ Kn d e i[ Ju p e _ 3 0 ,_ l 97 0 
(Wi tli Co * pa i Ison s t o Kst i mat o d 3)i sbt'i 5 > o;?k ;iH s ) 



Fxnim iv 

(co'U 1 cl ) 



Eu i. Id i n £ Bon d find T nt crest Fu nd 



Fixed charges; 

Interest on bonds 
Service charge on bonds 
Total fixed chargee 



Bond principal retired 



Ks l i mated 
pi fib in* r- t in en 1 s 

$ 227,419.09 

1 , 000.00 

£ 228 

$ 275 ,000 .00 



I) j shur semen Is 



$ 207,048.84 

! 45J)6 
$~'"2d8,T93.90" 

$ 280,(100.00 



Ac t u a 1 

(Over) Under 
Hs t i mated 



$ 19,570.25 

J \ 54.94 
? 2 p t 025 j § 

$( 5 ,000.00) 



Total Fiuilding Bond and Interest 

Fund Disbursements jj . JLQ_^,Z : J_9 . 0 9 >»_ J? 9. i]U.S P .$ „ „ J.5.* P ? 5 _i J_9 

(Exhibit IT) 

Tr a nspor ta t i o n F u nd 



Opera t ion : 



Salar i r s 


$ 


5 .'i,500.00 


$ 


49,298.89 


$ 


5,203 .11 


Contractual services 








14,395.22 


( 


14,395.22) 


Supplies 




14,500. 00 




13,822 .79 




677.21 


Travel 




400.00 




123.40 




276.60 


Other 




] ,000.00 




142.87 




857.13 


Total operation 


IZ 


~jrmm 


$ 


77 , 783 .17 


Jd 




Maintenance : 














Salaries 


$ 


9,000.00 


$ 


7,300.33 


$ 


1,699:67 


Contractual services 




8,000.00 




1,202.46 




6,797.54 


Suppli os 




2,000.00 




1,973.41 




26.59 


Travel 




200.00 




65.60 




134.40 


Other 




1,000.00 




13.00 




987.00 


Total maintenance 


n 


~?.o',2do.bo 


T 


J Px 554 ^80 


IZ 


^9_,()4!k20 


Fixed charges; 














Insurance 


$ 


7,080.00 


$ 


7,380.00 


$( 


300.00: 


Rental of equipment 








21 .00 


( 


21.00; 


Interest on tax anticipation 














warrants 




5,000.00 




3,009.35 




1,990.6S 


Other 




1,920.00 




90.00 




1,830.00 , 


Total fixed charges 


3C 


147000 , 00 




‘Vo; 500735 


zz 


ij 499.65 
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Rcuneoyi lie , 111 i noi a 

stati y cask, i )is rvusj :mi- n ts 

For the I'iscn) Year I nd . d June .30,] 9 70 
(V, T j t h C . omp a rj. r otis t o Hs li via U d _ p i sbu r s erne n t s ) 



rxinnrpjy 
(coni '<.!) 



Trans p or tat i o n Fu nd (coni M ) 
Capitol cutlay - Additional 
equi pment 

Provision for contingencies 
Total Transportation Fond 



Ks t tainted 
^l)i sburs omen l s 

$ 5^,000.00 

$ 1^000.00 

^^1J 52 .600.00 



Disbursements 



$ 


Jl, 540,43 


$ 


.00 


$ 


151 , 376.75 



(Over) Under 
Kst i moled 

$ AJi 59^52 

$ .1,000,00 

L. ^. Xh^L31 



Redemption of 1968 tax 
anticipation wa r r an t s 
Redemption of 1969 tax 
anticipation war rants 



70 , 000.00 

75^,000.00 



Total Transportation Fund 



(Exhibit II) 



JMRF Fund 

District's share of IMRF and VIC A 



$ > LJ?AM 

(Exhibit 11) 



5.,226. l 5E 



Site an d Cons tr uct i on Fund 

Capital outlay: Brook View and 
Ridge View 



Nevi building and improvements 
Additional equipment 


$ 


417,505.17 

39,217.90 


$ 


358,241.17 


$ 


59,264.0: 

39 t ? L njC 


Total capital outlay, Brook View 
and Ridge View 


$_ 


456,723.07 




358,24k 1 7 


$ 


93 / 18 !,^ 


Capital outlay: West View 

New building and improvement s 


$ 


287.64 


$ 


287.84 






Total capital outlay, Vest View 


E 


^ E 287^84 


$_ 


"'287.84 


E.E 




Total Site and Construction Fund 














])i sbursemevi t s 


L, 


,._45v, 0 : 0^91 




35.6, 5.79.01. 


$ 


98,681 ,9i 



(Exhibit 11) 
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PROJECTIONS AND CONSIDERATIONS 



WoD over half of the 41. 5 square mile area of t he Valley View 
District is suitable for immediate development. The area already 
having residential development plans underway presents a formidable 
pupil growth picture for the district. 

Estimates of that growth, based on the most apparent develop- 
ment plans, show enrollment more than triple its current level by 
1980. Jt is not expected, however, that industrial growth will keep 
a favorable pace with residential development. The district is 
organized to serve a bedroom community on a long-term basis. Tax 
rates and expenditures reflect this situation. 

In projecting the economic and population growth of the district, 
this study has taken conservative positions based on findings of various 
local and regional studies. There is little question that these projec- 
tions will be realized. There is a great deal of question, however, 
whether the actual 1980 community will be in any way comparable to 
the 1970 version. An attempt to describe all the potential socio- 
economic variables that might affect the area would require much 
speculation. 

Most assurance probably can be given to the assumption that 
the local tax dollar will carry over half of school expenditures, that 
residential values will increase in proportion, and that people will 
keep coming, Even these could change in ten years, however. 

There is activity underway that suggests new staff organiza- 
tion will be developed in the district during the next three to four 
years. The nature of that organization will likely cause shifts in 
professional staff assignments between teaching and supervisory 
categories . 

The 45-15 Plan, however, has not changed the intent of the 
district to maintain relative pupil -staff levels which have emerged 
during the past five years. Ignoring the future effect of possible 
staff organization changes, this study lias adopted the following 
model of pupil-staff ratios as characteristic of the district's educa- 
tional operation. 

A teaching staff "unit 1 ’ is 18 0 days per year 
regardless of the actual number of days an individual 
teacher lias contracted. (Three teachers working 240 
days each is the equivalent of four teachers each work- 
ing 180 days.) A pupil unit is one pupil in full-time 
membership, kindergarten being counted as one-half 
unit since attendance is for one -half day. 
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18. 5 




tola! lull -time p u p i 3 1 
total professional staff 


/. 


24 


c. 


full- ti me pupil s_ in grades 
tec.ching staff in grades 1 - 


1 -6 
'6 


17 


/. 


pupils in grades 7 -8 




200 


S- 


total full-time pupils 
administrative and 
supervisory staff 
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Table 8 , Application of Assumptions to 1978-79 Year (continued) 

Per -pupil Cost Extension 
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State aid amount payable $ 1 , 691 , 230.99 8 6 , 387 , 973.17 

Amount required from local tax to 

meet net current expenditure $ 1 , 971 , 703 . 59 $ 4 , 360 , 004 . 08 

Local amount as % of prior-year valuation 1 . 68 % 2, 56 % 

Tax rate increase required over nine -year period (1970 dollars) 5 Z% 



The construction of a school building in Illinois is clearly 
cxpcclcd to be a local matter insofar as slate law is concerned. 

Local voters determine, through referendum, whether building bonds 
will be issued. Debt is encourage 1 by statutes which restrict the 
school district’s ability to accumulate cash reserves. 

In Illinois a constitutional provision limits the indebtedness of 
a school district to 5% of assessed valuation and requires repayment 
of debt and interest within twenty years. Service of bonded indebted- 
ness can be made through a special tax levy, not subject to rate 
restrictions imposed on certain other school levies. 

No formula support whatever is given by the state for con- 
struction. In extreme cases, competitive support may be available 
through the Illinois Building Commission. The commission was 
formed to assist school districts which reach their legal debt limit. 

Valley View has incurred new bonded indebtedness repeatedly 
during the 1960’s in its attempt to provide adequate classroom space 
for its growing pupil enrollment. Tabic 10 summarizes the picture. 

Table 10 

Valley View Bonded Debt in the :960 , s 







Value of Bonds 


Retired 


Issued 


Interest 


Total of 


School 


Outstanding at 


During 


During 


Incurred 


Principal 


Year 


Start of Year 


Year 


Year 


During Year 


and Interest 


61 


-62 


$1, 145, 000 


$ 30, 000 




$ 43,805 


$ 73, 805 


62 


-63 


1,115, 000 


50, 000 


1, 490, 000 


40,831 


90, 831 


63 


-64 


2, 555, 000 


50, 000 




107, 299 


157, 299 


64 


-65 


2, 505, 000 


50, GOO 


— 


85, 501 


1 35, 501 


65 


-66 


2, 455, 000 


100, 000 


1, 950, 000 


148, 095 


248, 095 


66 


-67 


4, 305, 000 


105, 000 




144, 630 


249, 630 


67 


-68 


4, 200, 000 


170, 000 


850, 000 


138, 545 


308, 545 


68 


-69 


4, 880, 000 


250, 000 


675, 000 


196, 232 


446, 232 


69 


-70 


5, 305, 000 


280, 000 




208, 393 


488, 393 


70 


-71 


5, 025, 000 











The issue of $673,000 bonds in 196S-69 temporarily exhausted 
the power of the district to incur debt at a time when enrollment growth 
was increasing at a more rapid pace than ever before. 

With assessed valuation growing at, say, $5 million per year, 
the district would be empowered to incur new debt in an annual amount 
of $250, 000 on the sole basis of increased property value. That 
amount, plus a like amount gained through retirement of old debt was 
just not enough to construct needed classrooms during the 1970’s. 

141 



One possible solution, a more rapid debt retirement rate, 
was considered 1 o have too detrimental an effect on current taxes. 

Debt retirement and interest payments have clearly become major 
budget items in Valley View already. 

The State of Illinois had taken steps in 1957 toward assuring 
that school buildings would be available in districts without sufficient 
assessed valuation to carry necessary debt. The commission con- 
siders applications from districts which can demonstrate that expected 
enrollments will increase beyond their capacity to provide space. 

The commission does not have, as yet, the authority to issue 
bonds itself but relics on the state legislature for appropriations 
from current slate revenue. These appropriations have not been 
sufficient to cover all eligible applications although there is evidence 
that future legislative sessions \ ill make more adequate appropriations. 

When an application can be accepted, the commission constructs 
the needed schools on the basis of projected average daily attendance. 
The district in question, through voter approval of a referendum, 
levies a tax used to lease the schools from the state. At least 6% of 
the project cost must be paid in rental each year until the total pro- 
ject cost has been paid. At this time, title to the school buildings 
reverts from the state to the school district. No interest is charged 
on the project funds. 

In 1970 the Illinois School Building Commission approved an 
application from Valley View for a construction piogram which is 
now underway. Although the project will provide some sixty-five 
new classroom spaces, at completion of construction enrollment 
growth will have more than filled the new buildings. 



Table 11 



Summary of Valley View Construction 



Number of Pupils 



Existing Schools 



Minimum Stated Maximum 

1970-71 Number of Operating Design Emergency 

Grades Classrooms Level Capacity Level 



Park View 
Valley View 
Ridge View 
North View 
Brook View 
West View 



K-6 42 1, 092 1, 200 1, 540 

K-6 31 606 900 1 , 150 

K-4 16 416 480 575 

K-5 30 780 1,000 1, 080 

K-4 16 416 480 575 

7-8 (38) 1,000 1,200 1,450 



Current Total 5, 260 6, 370 
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Tabic 11, Summary of Valley View Construct 


ion (continued) 




Minimum 


Slated 


M axil mini 


Construction Number of 


Opc rating 


Design 


I -me 1 * gcncy 


Underway Classrooms 


Level 


Capacity 


Level 


Oak View (35) 


900 


1, 100 


1, 300 


Ridge View addition (15) 


390 


420 


525 


Brook View addition (15) 


390 


420 


525 


New Space 


Total 


1, 940 


2, 350 


In 197 2, with the completion of current building projects, 


Valley View's instructional facilities will be 


organized 


as follows: 






De sign 


Emergency 


Kindergarten-^ 




730 


800 


Elementary (1-6) 




5, 270 


6, 470 


Junior High (7-8) 




1, 200 


1, 450 




Total 


O 

O 


8, 720 



^Kindergarten pupils attend half-day sessions. These pupil figures 
are full-time equivalents; i,e,, half of the total kinder garten pupils 
actually served. 



The most obvious effect of the 45-15 calendar is on the ability 
of the Valley View District to provide instructional space for its 
growing pupil population. In order to translate pupil growth into 
building needs, this study will adopt building models based on recent 
and current policies of the district. 

Current district policy is to provide ’'neighborhood 11 schools 
for pupils in kindergarten through grade six. Seventh and eighth 
grade pupils attend a central junior high which is organised on a 
depar tmental basis. District administrator s expect this policy to 
continue except that a second junior high would be built in a new loca- 
tion to minimise transportation costs. 

When tire pupil load makes it impossible to adhere to a neigh- 
borhood assignment policy, the district reassigns fifth and sixth 
grade pupils to balance class si/.cs, The district apparently considers 
district-wide class size balancing more important than preserving 
neighborhood locations. When necessary, pupils are transported in 
order to achieve class size balance. 

Although the superintendent admits a preference for smaller 
buildings, the district has chosen to construct schools with capacities 
of 1,000 and more pupils. Current construction plans continue this 
practice, 
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The building models’ cost estimates are stated in terms of 
1970-71 dollars, a:' arc other cost projections in this study, 

Construction of a new school is currently unde 1 way in Valley 
View to house pupils in kindergarten through grade six. The project 
is being supervised by the Illinois School Building Commission which 
will lease the facility to the district under a 16-2/3 year no-interest 
payout plan. 



This special arrangement is provided school districts unable 
to meet critical classroom needs because of a constitutional pro- 
vision limiting bonded indebtedness to 5% of assessed va]uatio 3 i, The 
commission’s work with school building projects makes it a* most 
reliable source of information on building costs. 

The commission calculates costs for the new school as follows 



Projected average daily attendance 
Classrooms needed at 32 students per room 
Cost of building at $31,800 per cla s s r o om 
Square foot cost limit 
Minimum total area allowable 
Site work - nominal 

Moveable equipment at $1, 000 per classroom 



1, 125 
35 

$1, 113, 000 
$18, 55 
60, 000 sq . ft. 
$33, 390 
$35, 000 



Thus the total project cost is $1, 181, 390, The commission’s 
statutory formula assumes housing a pupil enrollment of 1, 200. 
District policy suggests this design capacity is overstated by some 
100 to 150 pupils. This study will use 1, 100 pupils as the design 
capacity and 1, 300 pupils as maximum under emergency conditions. 

In 1966 Valley View occupied its first junior high school 
building. The building is of advanced design consisting of four cir- 
cular pods surrounding a central cafetorium -library area. One pod 
houses the gymnasium and one the theater -music area. The other 
two pods each contain classrooms surrounding a resource center. 

Thirty-eight room -units are organized to include areas for; 



Des ign Purpose 

Business education 
Science 

Language laboratories 
Home economics 
Industrial arts 
Graphics 
Arts and crafts 
Vocal music 
Instrumental music 
General use 



Number of Roo m -units 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

19 
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38 



Total floor space of the building is 114, 31/ Square feet. Total 
project cost was $1, 555, 612 including fixed equipment except lockers 
and home economics, Sitework and paving were also included. 

The stated design capacity of the junior high school is 1, 200 
pupils. A good deal of flexibility is included. Although the building 
has housed as many as 1, 460 pupils, the junior high principal con- 
siders 1, 000 pupils the ideal load and 1, 100 pupils as maximum for 
the programs he operates. 

The Illinois School Building Commission calculates a con- 
struction cost escalation factor of 32.5% in this area since January, 
1967. Application of this factor to the junior high school project up- 
dates the building cost to $2, 06l, 200 exclusive of movable equipment. 

Before the completion of the current building program, Valley 
View will begin plans for still additional space. These future plans 
will differ markedly from those required by the traditional school 
year calendar. 

If the district were legally capable of assuming the resulting 
debt, Table 12 compares the building program under the traditional 
year to that required by the 45-15 Plan, 

Table 12 

Alternative Building Programs, 1972-1979 



Y ear 


Traditional Year 


45-15 Plan 


1972 


Junior high on emergency 
schedule 




1973 


Occupy second junior 
high school; occupy 
seventh elementary 
sc hool 


Occupy second junior 
high school 


1974 




Operate sixth grade 
program in junior high 


1975 


Occupy eighth elementary 
school; occupy ninth ele- 
mentary school 




1976 


Occupy third junior high 
school; operate sixth grade 
in junior high building 


Occupy seventh elemen- 
tary school 


1977 




Occupy eighth elementary 
school 


1978 


Occupy tenth elementary 
school; occupy eleventh 
elementary school 


Occupy third junior high 
school for grades 6, 7, 8 


1979 


Occupy twelfth elemen- 
tary school 


Occupy ninth elementary 
school 
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Table 13 compares the debt a 


ssumplir 


m and debt ser 


vice 


requirements* of those 


two building p: 


rogram s , 


, For simplic 


ity, the 


c ompai 


Li 5 on assumes a 


.5-1 /Z% jnlerc 


■st rate a 


in cl equal arum? 


d pay- 


mcnts , 


The district’s 


bonded indobtt 


iciness a: 


fj of July 1, 1970, 


stands 


at $5, 025, 000. 


Future sc r vice of this 


debt is not included, 


nor is 


the debt to be incurred as a rc 


;sult of the present building pro- 


gr am , 
















Table 13 








Schedule of Debt 


Issues and Ser 


vice Requirements 






Traditional School Year 
















Total of 




Debt 


Retired 


Issued 


Interest 


Principal 


School 


Outstanding at During 


During 


Incurred 


and Jnlerc: 


Y ear 


Start of Year 


Year 


Year 


During Year 


Paid 


1972 




$3, 


180, 000 


$174 




1973 


$3, 180, 000 


$ 91, 200 




$174, 900 


$266, 100 


1974 


3, 088, 799 


96, 21 6 2, 


360, 000 


169, 833 


266, 100 


1975 


5, 352, 58 3 


169, 191 2, 


000, 000 


294, 392 


463, 58 3 


1976 


7, 183, 392 


235, 855 




395, 086 


630, 942 


1977 


6, 947, 536 


248,827 2, 


360, 000 


382, 114 


630, 942 


1978 


9, 058, 708 


330, 196 1, 


180, 000 


498, 228 


828, 425 


1979 


9, 905, 512 


38 2, 19S 




544, 968 


927, 166 


1980 


9, 526, 31 3 














45-15 Plan 








1972 




2, 


000, 000 






1973 


2, 000, 000 


57, 358 




110, 000 


167, 358 


1974 


1, 942, 641 


60, 513 




106,845 


167, 358 


1975 


1, 882, 127 


63,841 1, 


180, 000 


103, 517 


167, 358 


1976 


2, 998, 286 


101, 194 1, 


180, 000 


164, 905 


266, 100 


1977 


4, 077, 091 


140,601 2, 


000, 000 


224, 240 


364, 841 


1978 


5, 936, 490 


205, 693 1, 


180, 000 


326, 506 


532, 200 


1979 


6, 910, 796 


250,848 




38 0, 093 


630, 942 


198 0 


6, 659, 948 














Table 14 










Project 


Savings Under 


45-15 Plan 




School 


Schedule of 


Schedule of 




Year 


Annual Interest Savings Debt Retirement Savings 


1973 


$ 


64, 900 




$ 33, 841 




197-4 




63, 038 




35, 702 




1975 




190, 875 




105, 349 




1976 




230, 180 




134, 661 




1977 




157, 874 




108, 225 




1978 




171, 722 




124, 502 




1979 




164, 874 




131, 350 






$T 


ro^c 




$673, 634 
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Tabic 15 

Recap of Alternative 3972-1979 Building Programs 



Diffe ronce 



Traditional Year 45-15 Plan 



New junior high schools 2 

New elementary schools 6 



2 

3 



Total cost of building 

Interest paid on new 
building bonds during 
period 

Principal retired during 
pe r iod 

Debt outstanding at end 
of period 



$ 11 , 080 , 000 

2, 459, 574 
1, 553, 686 
9, 526, 31 3 



$7, 540, 000 

1, 416, 108 
880, 051 
6, 659, 948 



$3, 540, 000 

1, 043, 465 
673, 634 

2, 866, 365 



DEVELOPMENT AND “START-UP” COSTS 



Converting a school district calendar from the traditional year 
to an all-year operation obviously requires a great deal of planning and 
development activity. Valley View, as the first district in the state to 
attempt such a task, carried a greater burden of time and cost then 
would be expected in other districts. The major portion of the plan- 
ning effort, however, was borne by the regular administrative staff 
to the exclusion of other planning projects which might have normally 
occupied their time and energies. 

There is no way to quantify the amount of administrative cost 
which should be charged to 45-15 planning. One assistant superin- 
tendent spent the major portion of his lime supervising the develop- 
ment project. An instructional supervisor, designated as director 
of research, spent virtually full lime in various development activities. 
Another supervisory -level staff member worked with teachers and 
teacher -contract details for the better part of eight months. 

The development task must, however, be viewed as a total 
team effort which occupied the primary attention of the superintendent 
and his staff for some two years. Virtually every administrative 
decision made during that period was weighed against the coming of 
the 45-15 Plan, Virtually ell planning sessions and “bull sessions 11 
on and off the job had the 41- 3 5 Plan as a topic. 

Whether this concentration interfered with or enhanced the 
normal administrative activities in the district is debatable. Evidence 
seems to favor the latter position, 
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Identifiable costs Unit can be directly attributed to the 45-15 
Plan development arc* these: 

1, Air c onditi on i n g - All of the district schools were 
air conditioned when constructed except for the 
original (1954) 31 -room Valley View School and 

a 24-room section of Park vHew School, The district 
had sufficient funds to air condition both schools but 
decided instead to completely replace the heating 
system at Valley View with an all-year system of 
heating and cooling, The cost of that system was 
$ 200 , 000 . 

The 24 -room section of Park View will be air conditioned 
before the summer of 19 71 at a cost of approximately 
$ 80 , 000 . 

Air conditioning is also being provided in several 
auxiliary areas of the other schools at a cost of 
about $47, 000. 

2, Profe s sional Staff Comm i ttee - When the district had 
developed a definitive course of action, a work group 
was formed from the professional staff. Members of 
this group were paid $5.00 per hour and served over 
a period of seven months. The total outlay for this 
effort was $3, 000. 

3, Consultant Exp e nses - The district was greatly con- 
cerned about the variety of administrative details 
that would require attention in the development and 
implementation of the 45-15 Plan, An outside con- 
sultant was commissioned to supervise the scheduling 
tasks and perform other administrative duties during 
19^9 and 1970. The total cost of the consultant con- 
tract was $17, 900 over the two-year period, 

4, Funded Activities - Several projects relating to the 
development of the 45-15 Plan were initiated as a 
result of outside funding. These included: 

a. A feasibility study supported by the U, S. Office 
of Education through the smal 1 grant program 
administered by the regional office of HEW. 

The grant was $10,000, 

b. Several small receipts from the Slate of Illinois 
to assist in the preparation of information 
materials. These totaled approximately $1, 500. 

c. The research grant from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation which supported the design of further 
research and evaluation to be conducted in the 
district and the preparation of this report. That 
grant amoimted to $43,800. 
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cl. A demonstration project conducted nude 3' Title 
JJJ FSEA to handle visitors to the district. 

Support of this project through Juno, 1971, 
amounts to $3?, 000. 

e, Further evaluation activities, beginning 

November 1, 1970, conducted under support 
from the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the amount of $J 6, 000 through 
June 30, 1971. 

]n all eases of funded projects, of course, additional 
time is required by the district staff in supervision 
and participation. 

In addition to the development costs mentioned above, there 
wpre other costs less easily quantified which were one-time or starl- 
up expenditure s. 

Teacher Salary Cash Flow 

Many districts, Valley View included, follow the practice of 
issuing teacher paychecks over twelve months rather than just during 
the regular school year. The total annual salary is, of course, the 
same, but the teacher is receiving salary on a regular basis and Ihc 
district has use of a portion of the salary money into the summer, 

Since the 45- i 5 Plan began its operation in June rather than 
September of the 1970-71 school year, the new year payroll for some 
teachers began in July, 1970. This represented no actual increase 
in salary outlays but the accelerated cash flow should be viewed as 
costing the district something in interest on short-term debt (tax 
anticipation warrants). The actual case, however, was that the State 
of Illinois agreed to advance state aid payments to help finance this 
cash flow lag. 

First Summer Staff Assignments 

The plan chosen by the district In phase in the four pupil groups 
caused some inefficiencies in staff assignments during the first thirty 
days of school. From June 30 to July 20 only one -fourth of the pupils 
(one -third of the new service level) were in school, A corresponding 
number of classroom teachers returned to work with these pupils but, 
in certain eases, teaching specialists and supervisory staff were 
" under -utilized* 1 in terms of the pupil -teacher ratio. Of course, the 
buildings were open and operating as if all pupils were present. 
Between July 21 and August 10, the pupil load was at two-thirds of 
the new operating level and on August 11 the third group of pupils 
arrived to bring the pupil load to capacity. 

Although costs can be attributed to the under -utilization of 
staff in this first summer, the district belie ves that adjustment 
period was valuable, not only to the smooth operation of the 45-15 
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Plan, but to the educational program in general. Principals reported 
that they had an opportunity to work with their teachers more effec- 
tively than ever is possible, under a traditional September school 
opening. Preparation for the new school year \\ s considered unus- 
ually satisfactory. 



Opening an Knlav g eel S chool System 



If a school district enlarges its physical capacity by any means, 
there will always be an immediate per -pupil cost increase. The 
45-15 Plan, in effect, provided the district with two new 30 -room 
school buildings. This new space was provided because it was badly 
needed, and the district chose to staff and utilize the new space as 
soon as it became available. 

Obviously, when the 1 9 69 “TO school year closed on June 8 
without that space in use, per -pupil costs were less than the 1970-71 
year cost level which reflects the additional space utilization. In 
this respect, the 45-15 Plait is not different from, say, opening the 
equivalent new buildings, The school district determines to what 
extent the new facilities will be immediately utilized. 

Had the extra space actually been provided by two new build- 
ings, of course, certain costs would have been far greater. Two new 
principals, two office staffs, and two custodial crews would have been 
hired. The new buildings would have required core facilities to serve 
the classrooms. 

It is important to financial analysis of the 45-15 Plan to com- 
pare this method of enlarging the school system capacity against 
other methods of accomplishing the same end effect rather than to 
compare the 45-15 system against the smaller -capacity system it 
replaces , 

On the other hand, it must be noted that these differences arc 
of a short-term nature. The two new principals that were “not hired” 
at the outset of the 45-15 Plan's operation may appear in the district’s 
administrative organization as instructional supervisors or district 
office professional staff within a short period of time. It can be 
expected that the resulting staff organization will be more effective 
and valuable. 

In summary, what initial costs must be borne to develop and 
implement the 45-15 Plan? These fall into three categories: 

1, The cost of people to be devoted to the planning effort, 

Thi s will include administrators, faculty groups, and 
outside consultants. In Valley View this total cost 
was probably some fifty to sixty thousand dollars over 
a Uvo-year period or about ten dollars per pupil. 

Other districts, certainly within Illinois, can now 
expect an easier and less expensive job. 
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Daring the implementation period, cosl.'i of prepara- 
tioji and phasing- in . These ranged, under t lie: Valley 
View approach, from extra custodial lime during June 
to extra teacher costs before pupil loads reached 
capacity. These cost can be viewed in several ways 
but did not exceed $50, 000. (Actually under Valley 
View’s implementation method, one -fourth of the 
pupils receive fifteen days less instruction and one - 
fourth receive thirty days less instruction during the 
first fiscal year than under the traditional calendar. 

This defers some $150,000 in staff costs indefinitely.) 

3. Capital outlay for modifications to existing facilities -- 

chiefly air conditioning. The building that required 
air conditioning in the district vas difficult to modify. 
Surveys of costs for air conditioning existing facilities 
offer varied estimates. From these surveys and 
Valley View’s experience, it would scorn that $3, 500 
per classroom would be a maximum figure. Less 
satisfactory installations (window units, for example) 
could bring that figure to below $1, 000. 

Valley View did not choose to make other modifications 
to their existing classroom facilities. If consideration 
is given to building modifications, it then will be to 
enhance certain program changes that grew out of all- 
year operation not as a direct result of the 45-15 Plan. 

What, beside initial costs or changes in the instructional pro- 
gram, are new costs due to 45-15 operation? Pupil transportation is 
a unique example. Even through careful scheduling, the cost per 
transported pupil will increase depending on route cfficicnccs. Further, 
if new buildings had been built, presumably the pupil transportation 
load would have been reduced because of the now schools’ locations. 

So, in this case, having fewer schools costs more than having more 
schools. 



Other costs, such as building operation, maintenance, 
cafeteria, etc., when compared to their level had new buildings been 
constructed, are certainly not higher and apparently are somewhat 
lower than the traditional year allows, Jn any case, these cosL differ- 
ences are insignificant in the Valley View District and completely 
subject to the discretion exercised by operating supervisors. 




The one possible exception worth fur titer study is the cost of 
operating air conditioning. The first summer of 45-15 operation did 
not produce any measurable standards. It is expected that the 
increased cost of utilities jn Valley View during the current year will 
be between $45,000 and $50,000 although twice that was budgeted. 

This cost is higher than the cost that would be incurred to heat and 
light the equivalent additional space during the winter. During the 
second summer’s operation, the district will attempt to monitor these 
costs and develop standards for continued operation. 
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